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7 OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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You take pride in turning out high-quality pastries . . . and you really 













get a chance to show your stuff with Pillsbury’s Pastry Flours. 


They give your pastry experts an able assist in producing the most 


tempting pastry items you could wish for . . . the kind . ee o2,%° 
that keep sales and profits heading upward. ogee: 2 
‘ : ee SO 
There’s a bakery-proved Pillsbury Pastry Flour for every en” x 
pastry requirement—for tender piecrust, flaky specialties, 7 bg 
cookies, crackers, cones, wafers. Each of these flours is . 6 Pillsbury's 
designed for smooth blending, 4 Bir cnrdry 7; 


@ .. . Symbol of 


uniform baking performance, 5 = Reliability 
and sales-building delicacy in “Se 


your finished products. 


What about giving one of Pa S t ry F lo U rs S806 


these Pillsbury brands a try? 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. - General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COPYRIGHT 1947, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TRADE-MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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‘THE new TOWN CRIER line of formula feeds is 
making sales records for dealers. Many who started 

only recently with the new TOWN CRIER program 

report exceptional results, far beyond expectations. 


And it is no wonder. Because the TOWN CRIER 
program is firmly founded on top quality products... 
the kind of feeds sure to satisfy feeder customers. And 
TOWN CRIER dealers are supported with merchan- 
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DEALERS MAKING SALES REcorpDs 
WITH Jewal.cle FEEDS 








One of the new Town Crier dealers. Paul 
Bayles (center) and Mrs. Bayles in front 
of their place at Norborne, Mo. 
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FEEDS 


MIDLAND FEED WILLS, [NC. 
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dising helps, sales ideas and the best in service .. . all 
developed by the same company which for years has 
marketed the nationally famous TOWN CRIER flour. 


The TOWN CRIER feed organization is expanding 
rapidly. Join the progressive retail and wholesale 
dealers in this live, growing family. You'll soon be 
making sales records, too. Complete information on 
feeds, territories, advertising and delivery service fur- 
nished on request. Write today. No obligation. 
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Interior view of part of the feed display in Paul Bayles Feed Store 
= —— Mo. The Town Crier dealership is making sales for 
r. es. 











ALL lownGrier FEEDS ARE 
FARM-PROVED FORMULAS 


The TOWN CRIER policy is based on production of top 
quality feeds that get maximum results for the farmer and 
are sold at a fair price. All mixes are scientifically formu- 
lated by a leading nutritional expert. They are carefully 
tested and farm-proved in actual feeding of poultry, dairy 
and cattle herds and hogs on two TOWN CRIER exper'- 
mental farms. That’s why TOWN CRIER feeders get 
such profitable results . . . and why dealers’ sales records 
show it. Write today for full information on TOWN 
CRIER dealerships. No obligation. 











2010 Taney Ave. N., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A FLOUR FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE! 


A COMPLETE PRICE RANGE! 





4 a | 
* FAMILY FLOURS * PACKAGED FOODS * BAKERY FLOURS 
® 5 grades of All-Purpose © Insured Cake flour ® 6 grades Kansas 
family flours @ Pancake Mix ® 6 grades Spring 
® 2 grades of Biscuit ® Buckwheat Mix 
and Pastry flours © SO-EASY Self-rising ° ; areig _ 
® 1 Spring Short Patent All-Purpose flour eve See et 
flour @ Wholewheat and ‘ie ee 
: ¢ Graham flours @ 2 grades Wholewheat 
A 7) 





A COMPLETE FLOUR STOCK IN EVERY CARI 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SAID THE MOUNTAINEER 


Remember the mountaineer who had six cats? He cut six 
holes in the cabin door... explained: “When I say ‘scat!’ 
I mean ‘scat!’”’ It saved a lot of time when he wanted 
quick action. 


When you need Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks, you 
usually want “‘scat” action, too. Although immediate ship- 
ments aren’t always possible under present limited supply 
of quality paper for first class Multiwalls, you’re still way 
ahead in time saved by having a source that can supply you 
from six plants. 

Confer now with your Bemis sales office so that your 
order can be fitted into our production schedule sooner 
to meet the shipping date you need. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 





East Pepperell, Mass. 

















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo 


Charlotte + Chicago + Denver + Indianapolis BAG’ 
Detroit +» Houston « Jacksonville, Fla. » Norfolk COmpanY 
New York City a: — 


Kansas City « Los Angeles + 








Louisville « Memphis * Minneapolis » Omaha 
New Orleans «+ Oklahoma City « Pittsburgh 
Orlando + Phoenix «+ Salt Lake City 
St. Lovis + Salina + Seattle + Wichita 
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The name of quality in flour is KELLY’S FAMOUS. This fine 
brand is preferred by thousands of housewives for the fine baking 
results obtained. That’s why so many call for KELLY’S FAMOUS 
time after time. And that kind of brand loyalty is an important aid 
to any flour distributor’s sales. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CHASE yard COTTON BAGS 
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From the pure white fibers of cotton comes 
this strong, pliable cloth—preferred for gen- 
erations by Millers and Bakers as the con- 
tainer assuring safe movement, economical 
handling, and quick aging of flour. Further- 
more, Chase 4-Yard flour bags are printed 
with new Chase Washout Inks— giving your 
colorful, sharply printed brand name “top 
billing,” plus added salvage value, and lower 
net cost. Remember the name —Chase 4-Yard 
—and remember to check with your nearby 


Chase Salesman for complete details. 


- PRINTED WITH CHASE WASHOUT INKS! 


— 
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FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E ee rN G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE « BUFFALO -« CHAGRIN FALLS, O. CLEVELAND ¢  $CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS + DENVER « £DETROIT © j#GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ KANSAS CITY + MEMPHIS +¢ MILWAUKEE +¢ MINNEAPOLIS +¢« NEW ORLEANS) « NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE, + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS « SALT LAKE CITY « TOLEDO 
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v BAKERS BEST 


A v RED TURK 
S v CERESOTA 
> yw ARISTOS 
v PEP 
FLOURS / SOTA 
of : y STAMCO 
QUALITY E v CERENA 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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—==E7F7ANMOLD OF STERLING 


THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Ttlour 





Throughout the year we have tried to tell you 
in our advertising what a good flour Thoro- 
Bread is—how dependably and satisfactorily 
it performs—how well its users like it. We are 
confident that if you will try Thoro-Bread, you 


will find it all that we claim it to be. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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Price Criteria to Hold Temporarily 





Feed Ingredients 
to Fall Under New 
Export Licensing 


WASHINGTON — Starting March 
1, 1948, all commercial shipments to 
European nations and Russia will re- 
quire export licenses, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade has announced. 
Under the new technique, soy flour, 
corn grits, oat meal, corn meal and 
such other feed ingredients as are 
not under specific license control can 
only be exported following the grant 
of individual licenses: 

This information was disclosed at a 
meeting here of export interests with 
OIT officials, where it had been hoped 
that the present confused situation 
over the new export licensing pro- 
cedure in regard to scarce commodi- 
ties might be clarified. The session, 
however, was sterile of results. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Millers’ Research 
Committee to Meet 
With Manufacturers 


KANSAS CITY—The research com- 
mittee of the Association of Operative 
Millers will present a summary of 
its recommendations for mill machin- 
ery improvement to manufacturers at 
a meeting to be held Jan. 28-29. R. 
K. Durham, director of the technical 
service department of the Millers 
National Federation, is chairman of 
the research committee and will pre- 
side. The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Aladdin. 

The committee will discuss its rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
grain cleaning machinery, dust collec- 
tors and flour packers. Several ma- 
chinery manufacturers have asked 
for permission to display pieces of 
equipment and also have asked for 
appointments with the committee for 
further discussions. 

Members of the research commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Durham are: 
Carl N. Arnold, National Biscuit Co:, 
Toledo; R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; L. E. 
Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
Texas; Carl W. Grier, General Mills, 


Inc., Chicago; R. O. Pence, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; L. C. Rob- 
inson, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; H. O. Olsby, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill, and 
George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, president of the 
association, will be present for the 


meeting. 





SPECIAL GROUP OF MILLERS 
FAILS TO REACH AGREEMENT 


OIT Clings to Price Interpretation as Mandate of Con- 
gress—Foreign Claimants Will Not Be Permitted to 
Nominate U.S. Exports, as Previously Rumored 





Export Trade at. Standstill 
as Mills Await March Quotas 


With export flour business nearly 
at a standstill, millers are looking 
forward to announcement of March 
allocations in hopes of some revival 
in foreign buying. Now that export 
licensing to the Latin American coun- 
tries is in a snarl, movement to this 
area is temporarily shut off and Euro- 
pean trade offers the main near-by 
prospect of new business. 

Moderate amounts were purchased 
by the Portuguese and French buy- 
ing missions last week, the latter 
destined for colonies and the German 
occupied zone. The 80% extraction 
flour to the Portuguese went at $6.24, 
basis Gulf, and the French at $6.30. 
Some of the latter was covered this 


‘week by exporters after the wheat 


market had declined. Due to a short- 
age of flour in the Philippines, it was 
expected that some licenses would be 


issued for that territory to exporters 
this week, but otherwise it is doubt- 
ful if licensing of shipments to other 
territories will be started very soon. 

The methods of procedure under 
the new Department of Commerce 
regulations, which eliminate the his- 
torical principle, have not yet been 
worked out. The regulations so far 
promulgated under the law enacted 
at the special session of Congress are 
rather vague and confusing and com- 
merce officials so far have not pro- 
vided the answers to many points of 
uncertainty. 

No licenses have been forthcoming 
yet against February allocations. Con- 
siderable flour was sold in advance, 
against these expected quotas and the 
Office of International Trade is flood- 
ed with applications under the revised 
procedure. 





USDA Contracts for Research 
in Wheat Quality with Four Labs 


WASHINGTON — Contracts have 
been completed with four private lab- 
oratories to test milling and baking 
qualities of wheat by the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The following laboratories have 
completed contracts with the gov- 
ernment: C. J. Patterson & Co., Kan- 
sas City; Omaha Grain. Exchange 
Laboratory, Omaha; Doty Technical 
Laboratories, Kansas City, and the 
Charles W. Ingman Laboratories, 
Minneapolis. 

Under the project, which will in- 


volve the disbursement of $20,000 be- 
tween now and June 30, 1948, these 
companies will make milling, baking 
and other tests on samples of wheat 
submitted by the government. Offi- 
cials in the agriculture department 
say that this project will accelerate 
completion of studies which were 
started at the federal cereals research 
laboratory at Beltsville, Md 

The work of the private labora- 
tories will be under the supervision 
of Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, chief of the 
standardization research and testing 
division, grain branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration. 





December Exports Bring Six-Month 
Clearances Up to 324,954,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Jan. 15 estimat- 
ed that 1,122,000 long tons (43,336,000 
bu.) of U.S. grain and grain products 
Were exported in December, 1947. 
This raised the total for the six 
Months, July-December, to 8,402,000 
long tons (324,954,000 bu.), compared 
to 5,036,000 long tons (197,049,000 bu.) 
during the same period last year. 

December, 1947, exports of US. 
grain and grain products included (in 
terms of whole grain equivalent, 
long tons) 701,000 tons of wheat, 299,- 





000 tons of flour and 122,000 tons of 
other grains and grain products. The 
occupied zones in Europe and Asia 
received 323,000 tons, and countries 
participating in the U.S. foreign re- 
lief program, 239,000 tons. France 
(including French North Africa) re- 
ceived 132,000 long tons, a large part 
of which is being financed by interim 
aid funds. Cash-paying governments 
received the remainder, 423,000 long 
tons. Largest recipients among the 
cash-paying governments were India, 
64,000 tons, and Netherlands 46,000. 


The December total of 1,122,000 
long tons compares with the Novem- 
ber revised estimate of 1,058,000 tons. 
The following table shows cumulative 
totals for July-December, 1947, and 
1946 (000’s omitted): 

1947 1947 


1946 1946 








Long Long 
tons Bushels tons Bushels 
FO . 200050 1,933 76,174 917 34,860 
Sra 1,682 64,632 796 31,081 
Sept, ...... 1,393 53,102 701 28,133 
OGE..00 00 Gus 1,214 46,213 390 15,280 
is és bee 1,058 41,497 859 33,990 
Dee. ot ow. 1,122 43,336 1,373 63,705 
Totals 8,402 324,954 5,036 197,049 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Unable to find 
any common. ground for compromise 
between the extreme positions of 
milling groups in regard to the new 
export license control procedure of 
the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, a 
group of 30 millers which met here 
last week-end adjourned without tak- 
ing any formal action. 

The millers gathered here for a 
Jan. 18-19 session after a formal 
meeting called by the OIT Jan. 15 
with all types of exporters proved 
sterile insofar as clarification of flour 
licensing was concerned. 

As things now stand, the uncer- 
tain license control on the basis of 
price criteria instead of historical 
experience, as enunciated in Com- 
prehensive Control Bulletin No. 431, 
will stand temporarily as far as the 
milling industry is concerned. 


Confusion te Continue 


However, until the OIT issues 
some formal explanation of how mills 
will. act to obtain export licenses, 
it is believed that further confu- 
sion is unavoidable. Pending some 
further definition of license policy, 
it appears that mills, in resubmitting 
export license requests will be com- 
pelled to spell out some flour price 
formula, as for example, the price 
of -the flour to be determined on 
the basis of the wheat price at the 
time of the grant of the export li- 
cense. Other variants probably will 
suggest themselves to mills. 

The called meeting of the OIT 
Jan. 15 developed little new for any 
of the exporters who attended. 

Francis E. McIntyre, assistant di- 
rector of the OIT, repeated general 
statements about the new export 
licensing procedure, stating that price 
criteria will be used, but will not be 
the controlling factor in the granting 
of export licenses. He stated that for- 
eign governments would not be per- 
mitted to nominate U.S. exporters 
and their recommendations would 
only be given consideration among 
other factors which will be used. 
These other factors he called “com- 
parative conditions of supply.” 


Jan. 15 Meeting Unproductive 


Exporters who attended the Jan. 
15 meeting dubbed the proceedings 
a “whitewash” and unproductive. 
They were particularly incensed over 
the expansion of license control over 
commodities which are not in short 
supply. They called the OIT action 
despotic, in that it gives this gov- 
ernment agency full and final au- 
thority over export movements, even 
though the commodity to be export- 
ed was. not in short supply in the 
U.S. and was wanted by a foreign 
buyer. 

OIT officials admitted the truth 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that 23.7 
million sacks of wheat flour were 
producéd during November, 10% less 
than the 26.3 million sacks produced 
in October. Mills operated at a higher 
percentage of capacity during No- 
vember than in October, indicating 
that the drop in production was large- 
ly due to the fact that November had 
four less working days. 

Wheat grindings during the month, 
the bureau estimated, amounted to 
54.2 million bushels as compared with 
60.4 million bushels in October. 

Offal production was placed at 450 
thousand short tons, against 506 
thousand short tons the previous 
month. 

These figures, the bureau stated, 
represent the output of approximate- 
ly 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which re- 
port monthly to the bureau, the rest 
annually. The 1,100 mills are believed 
to account for about 98% of the en- 
tire U.S. wheat flour production. 





NOVEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production by 
states of flour in the United States for No- 
vember, 1947, with comparisons, as reported 
by Bureau of the Census (000's omitted): 





947 1946 1945 

California ...... 385 375 423 
Colorado ....... 446 425 350 
Georgia ........ 35 56 54 
TEIDSNS .. .c.cc ceeds 1,029 1,178 1,101 
Indiana ........ 320 423 289 
Kansas .....++. 4,150 4,056 3,207 
Michigan ...... 373 384 326 
Minnesota ...... 3,019 3,281 3,096 
Missouri ....... 2,078 2,196 1,860 
Montana ....... 311 354 301 
Nebraska ...... 673 663 580 
New York ...... 2,749 2,956 2,930 
North Dakota .. 366 —C 421 337 
ORIG: cociecidses 793 805 858 
Oklahoma ...... 1,087 1,146 899 
Oregon ........ 581 587 613 
BOMRS scscccesce 1,618 1,784 1,486 
WRG cvrccccoss 281 277 280 
Washington .... 1,002 990 1,094 
Wisconsin ..... 205 202 187 
Other states ... 2,175 2,429 2,217 

TOTAL ...... 23,676 24,988 22,488 


Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
all mills regardless of size; those for subse- 
quent months are estimated, based on re- 
ports from mills with a daily capacity of 
401 sacks or more. Estimates are shown 
only for states in which the reporting mills 
accounted for more than 90% of the total 
production during the crop year ended June 
30, 1947. 
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NOVEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATED AT 23.7 MILLION 


Bureau of the Census Attributes 10% Drop From October 
Output to Four Less Working Days; 1947 Total 
to Set New U.S. Production Record 


Wheat flour production during the 
first 11 months of 1947 was estimated 
at 279 million sacks, compared with 
247 million sacks for the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, an increase of 
13%. It was 6 million sacks more 
than the total reported production 
of 273 million sacks for the entire 
year 1946. The total output for the 
calendar year will be approximately 
305 million sacks, a new U.S. record. 

Detailed statistics regarding pro- 
duction are contained in the accom- 
panying tables. 
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Retail Grocers Ask 
That ERP Be 
Fully Explained 


CHICAGO—Congress was called on 
Jan. 14 to inform fully the American 
public what effect the adoption of 
the European Recovery Program will 
have on food prices in 1948-49, and 
whether its adoption will result in 
compulsory price control and ration- 
ing, in a resolution adopted by the 
National Retail Grocers Secretaries 
Assn. at its 21st annual convention 
in the Palmer House, Chicago. 

Charging that the dissipation of re- 
sources and money to bring about 
economic recovery in Britain and 
western Europe has thus far been 
“largely futile,” the resolution states: 

“The members of this association 
(representing and speaking for the 
independent retail grocers of the na- 
tion) and most consumers would 
especially welcome at this time un- 
biased, factual information and in- 
formed opinion on: The __ probable 
effect of any such program on food 
prices in 1948-49. 

“Whether its adoption is likely to 
result in the reimposition of compul- 
sory price control and rationing. 

“Whether the beneficiary nations 
are doing all-they might reasonably 
be expected to do to help themselves. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The following table shows the wheat flour production in the United States as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce: 


--Production—, 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu) sacks) (tons) 
1947— 
November ..... 64,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 66,720 24,787 474,190 
August ......... 69,619 25,936 497,920 
July 24,917 472,210 
27,906 656,350 
24,714 491,480 
27,423 545,630 
24,704 483,650 
24,393 466,000 
24,171 463,750 
22,067 320,650 
23,859 356,000 
23,672 451,450 
26,064 611,360 
24,988 493,070 
26,201 621,88 





Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as% of wheat of offal - tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack rate{ 
sacks) pacity offiour offlour (%) 
1,152 89.4 137.3 38.0 72.8 
1,166 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,166 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,164 86.4 137.9 38.4 12.5 
1,162 83.2 137.3 37.9 12.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,163 93.2 138.8 39.8 12.0 
1,164 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,164 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.6 
1,167 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 
1,166 72.8 129.1 29.1 77.6 
1,166 75.8 129.4 29.8 17.3 
1,167 84.6 137.4 38.1 72.8 
1,168 $2.7 133.3 39.2 72.3 
1,169 $9.1 138.5 39.6 12.2 
1,171 89.5 138.9 39.8 72.0 


Data since June, 1947, are estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 


_?The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. < 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


“What useful results have been 
accomplished through the billions in 
aid already extended, particularly the 
British loan.” 

The resolution, which has been sent 
to all members of Congress and to 
state governors, states, “The Ameri- 
can people are believed to be with- 
out sufficient information to enable 
them to arrive at intelligent conclu- 
sions as to the necessity or even de- 
sirability of any such plan.” 
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RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
DOWN 8% IN NOVEMBER 


Total for the Month Estimated by 
Bureau of the Census at 
183,000 Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in November has been reported 
by the Bureau of the Census at 183,- 
000 sacks, a decline of 8% from the 
199,000 sacks produced last October. 

Rye grindings were reported as 
410,000 bu. compared with 447,000 
bu. for October. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in previous months were can- 
vassed by the bureau in November. 

A tabulated report of rye flour pro- 
duction follows: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month 
1947— 7000's omitted— 

November ...... 410 18 2,330 
October ........ 447 199 2,549 
348 150 2,118 
422 187 2,301 
309 136 1,736 

291 1328 1,61 
226 101 1,148 
294 138 1,763 
394 177 2,046 
334 160 1,720 
375 163 2,250 
371 159 2,308 
384 162 2,689 
48 153 2,028 
371 163 2,038 
761 312 6,044 
109 46 680 
233 97 1,638 
8365 362 5,690 
5388 265 3,100 
537 244 2,680 
580 260 2,990 
618 276 3,240 
December ...... 620 286 3,032 
November ...... 677 263 2,779 
October ........ 681 261 2,867 
September ..... 598 264 2,978 
August ........ 742 336 3,412 
TORY ccccscccvce 659 297 3,091 
TEM  cccccccccee 654 298 3,216 

-_——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HOLD ELECTION JAN. 27 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will elect officers at a 
dinner meeting in the Windsor Room, 
Hotel Phillips, Jan. 27 at 6 p.m. A 
nominating committee headed by 
Lewis Selders, Spear Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, will present a list of candi- 
dates at the meeting. Retiring presi- 
dent is Earl A. Hogan, Kansas City 
feed jobber. 

Club membership is divided into 
the following classifications: feed 
manufacturers, flour -millers, feed 
brokers, jobbers and distributors, and 
miscellaneous allied trades. Accord- 
ing to a club rule, the office of presi- 
dent is rotated annually among these 
groups, and the head to be elected 
this year will be a feed manufacturer. 

The committee in charge of the 
January meeting announced that re- 
freshment service will be available 
in the Windsor Room preceding the 
meal. 
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UA. Crop Outlook 
Good; Floods Hit 
France, Germany 


LONDON—More favorable weather 
conditions in the U.K. during Decem- 
ber enabled further progress to be 
made with autumn cultivation and in 
general the work seems to be well 
forward. Low temperatures during 
the first few days of the month were 
quickly followed by a long spel! of 
mild weather with considerable rain- 
fall in most districts. In the closing 
days of the month there was a re- 
turn of more wintery conditions with 
gales and snow in many parts of the 
country. 

Winter wheat has improved con- 
siderably during the month, although 
some early sowings are still inclined 
to be patchy. Later sowings have 
come through well and on the wi.ole 
the crop looks vigorous and of good 
color. 

For the 1948 harvest a target of 
2,500,000 acres was set for the U.K. 
and it is considered that farmers 
would have attained this acreage had 
it not been for the drouth, which 
made sowing impossible or difficult 
in many areas until very late. 

Floods, classed in some cases as 
disastrous, have caused extensive 
damage in eastern France and west- 
ern Germany. It is stated, however, 
that the sowing of winter wheat in 
the British zone of Germany has now 
been completed, while France esti- 
mates the extent of her winter wheat 
in the region of 9,900,000 acres. 

Bulgaria is maintaining her wheat 
acreage. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


World Wheat Pact 
Negotiations to 
Continue Jan. 28 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Wheat Council will convene here Jan. 
28 to negotiate and possibly sign an 
international wheat agreement along 
lines discussed at the session in Lon- 
don during March-April, 1947. 

At that time it was proposed that 
the exporting countries commit them- 
selves to supply certain quantities of 
wheat to specified areas at prices re- 
lated to the Canadian wheat price. 
It was reported that Argentina re- 
fused to be bound by the provisions 
and withdrew from the consid:ra- 
tions, which ended the conference 

Now it is suspected that the com- 
mitments which may be made at his 
new session of the council may be 
used as a price check on wheat for 
export, 

At no time since the council has 
functioned have U.S. grain trade ep- 
resentatives been permitted to »al- 
ticipate in the proceedings, althc igh 
their interests are directly invo! ed. 

The International Wheat Cov acil 
functions as a component part of the 
International Trade Organiza‘ on, 

. which comes up for congressional! 4p- 
proval later this year when the ‘ nal 
terms of the charter are appr: /ed 
by the conference on that sub. °ct, 
which until recently has been sit ing 
in Havana. The ITO charter mee ing 
adjourned temporarily to adjust iif- 
ferences concerning import quota re- 
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strictions which had been advocated 
by certain delegates. 


was established in 1942 by the gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, the U.K. and the U.S. In 
1946 the governments of eight other 
countries joined the council. Follow- 
ing the London conference all gov- 
ernments which attended that con- 
ference were invited to become mem- 
bers of the council. The council now 
consists of the representatives of 28 
governments. 

All governments who are members 
of the United Nations or of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization have 
been invited to send delegations to 
the Jan. 28 special session. Of the 65 
governments invited it is expected 
that about 45 will accept. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


National Milling 
Pians for More 
Storage Capacity 


TOLEDO—Plans for construction 
of a new wheat cleaning house and 
63 adjoining concrete storage -bins 
have been announced by P. A. Kier, 
manager of the Toledo mill of the 
National Milling Branch, National 
Biscuit Co. Mr. Kier said that the 
new storage bins would have a total 
capacity of approximately three quar- 
ters of a million bushels. The com- 
pany is dismantling six steel bins, 
each of which had a capacity of 128,- 
000 bu. 

The cost of the improvements has 
been estimated at $727,000. 

The new development will adjoin 
a $600,000 elevator addition of 2 mil- 
lion bushel capacity that was com- 
pleted last August, giving the com- 
pany’s Toledo facilities a total: stor- 
age capacity of 4.4 million bushels. 

Mr. Kier said that work on the new 
development would begin in the 
spring. The contract has been let to 
MacDonald Engineering Co., Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO MANAGER APPOINTED 


PITTSBURGH—S. S. Roberts has 
been appointed district sales man- 
ager for the National Biscuit Co. 
with jurisdiction over 11 Nabisco 
branches in this area, it was an- 
nounced recently by Shelby V. Tim- 
berlake, general sales manager. Mr. 
Roberts started with the company as 
a salesman in 1933. 
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‘eran iene, Controls, Maximum Farm Output 


Can Slow Inflation, Truman Says 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The ship of state 
is riding an inflationary wave, the 
Captain reports from the White House 
bridge, pleading for additional rigging 
to hold an even keel. 

That epitomizes the message of 
President Truman to Congress in his 
second: economic report. The addition- 
al control equipment he asks is that 
which he earlier recommended to the 
extraordinary session of the 80th 
Congress when he requested author- 
ity to restore price, allocation and 
ration controls over strategic or 
scarce commodities. 

Evidence of the inflation the Presi- 
dent finds in record employment dur- 
ing 1947 of 60 million persons with 
unemployment a practical minimum; 
the advance during 1947 over 1946 
of production of physical output of 
goods by about 7%, reflecting some 
decline in agricultural production off- 
set by industrial and other output; 
the slight increase in man-hour out- 
put over 1946, qualified by a lowered 
agricultural man-hour production be- 
cause of bad weather conditions; 
climbing consumer income running at 
the rate of $1,264 per capita in the 
last quarter of 1947, as compared with 
$1,074 in the same quarter of 1946, 
and with business records disclosing 
investment, dividend and credit ex- 
pansion gains over the last year. 


Recalls 1946 Warning 

Before citing the 1947 record of 
rising price levels, the chief execu- 
tive pointed to the warning he gave 
the nation in 1946 when he noted 
the danger of advancing prices which 
would undermine the structure of our 
national prosperity. 

Figuratively pointing at the price 
graph, he revealed the 1947 price 
movements which advanced in the 
first quarter of 1947, at which time 
he remarked that he uttered warn- 
ings to the business world against 
these danger signals. Following these 
utterances, the price climb leveled 
off, the President asserts. 

The President noted that since mid- 
year the price curve again moved 
upward as business men found it 
easier to pass on added costs. At 
wholesale, prices have risen at the 


———————— — 


The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Low Close Close 


High 


Jan.10, Jan. 17, 
1947-48 —_—. 1948 1948 
I ii 5.4.0 pea BU gemE ss ose vA 2914 32% ahd 
I TEE tonne ac 063 6 db cee ak ws8s'bp's 42% 30% 39 361% 
| Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................. Vg 34% 32% 
SeeiTiehe Ths White awn ced s i-teidiwaes 60 Sie 419% 10%" 41% 
Continental Baking Co. ...................+: 2034 11% 12% 12% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 6156 65% 64% 
Se WOE kb cv eats vases te vbwbasescea 30 22% 22M ‘nas 
General Foods Corp. ..............eseceeeee 45% 3414 39% 37% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.............. 145 13314 136 135% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” .......... 30 21% ° 24 
Merck Ps bethwe osu ss 68.0 6hs.0 0.06 Cpabges oMe 65% 43% 52 49 
National Biscuit Co. ..............ecceeseee 344% 27 30% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..............60.0s008 36% 24% 2914 27% 
Se COS OE. os ovens coneroecsecgs 170 149 ye 
SE; Mepis Paper Oo. 2... wc ccc cece ceeece 12 9 9% 95% 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..............6....05: 37% 23% 27% 27% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...............000000- 45% 32% 38 37% 
United Biscuit of America .................- 24% 18% 21% 20% 
Victor Chemical Co. ........ 2.6... ccceeecees 503% 35% 1614 43% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ...............+. 8% 35% 3% 
Bid 
qStandard Milling Co. ..............6cceeeee 13 14 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 21% 23 
¢Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., $3 Pfd..... 67 71 


Over counter. 


annual rate of 20% since June, and 
consumer prices have advanced 12% 
in the same period. Retail food costs 
have risen approximately 15%, he 
comments. 


1946 Wage Loss Held 

The wage curve has also bent up- 
ward but not at a sufficient rate to 
restore to the wage earner the loss 
sustained in 1946 when living costs 
increased faster than wages. 

Profits were substantially above the 
1946 level during the past year and 
advanced during the year to cover 
increased costs and even exceeded 
them, Mr. Truman reported to Con- 
gress. In 1947 corporate profits ex- 
ceeded 1946 both before and after 
taxes. 

The price chart reveals, according 
to the President, that prices, wages 
and profits in 1947 fed upon one an- 
other to produce the inflation, creat- 
ing inequities among the population 
and the danger of a serious economic 
setback. 

Program Retained 

The additional rigging the Captain 
wants to ride out the storm—the 
presidential prescription transmitted 
to Congress in his second economic 
report, repeats the program he gave 
to the last session of Congress. 

Mr. Truman wants his 10-point 
program with price, allocation and 
ration control authority. As in all 
administration attacks on inflation, 
the President does not neglect to 
point at commodity market specula- 
tion as a contributing cause of the 
inflationary spiral. He also asks fur- 
ther restraints on business and con- 
sumer credit. 

Continued maximum farm produc- 


tion is needed to head off inflation, 
the President reports, but notes that 
certain changes in the kinds of pro- 
duction may be necessary. Increased 
efficiency is recommended over acre- 
age increases to halt depletion of 
soil resources and permit the re- 
sumption of conservation programs. 


Food Consumption Up 


The changed eating habits of a 
fully employed nation is the object of 
presidential comment and may find 
more than casual interest among the 
farm and the processing industries. 
By 1947 food consumption had in- 
creased by approximately 17% over. 
1935-39 with above the average in- 
crease registered in poultry, 33%; 
eggs, 28%; meat, 24%, and fluid milk 
and cream 18%. 

While advocating the use of the 
principle of commodity price sup- 
ports, the President’s support of this 
objective is guarded. He stated specifi- 
cally that “Commodity price supports 
are desirable as assurances against 
special dislocations which might arise 
in the case of a recession. I empha- 
size, however, the need for keeping 
supports flexible. I am glad to note 
the effort currently being made by 
various groups, outside as well as 
within the government, to modern- 
ize and improve the parity formula.” 

President Truman concludes his 
report to Congress with a brief re- 
view of the international scene, call- 
ing attention to the administration 
hopes for the approval of a European 
Recovery Program and participation 
in other international instruments 
such as the International Trade Or- 
ganization and the subordinate or- 
ganizations of the United Nations. 





GRAIN MEN HONORED—Four men whose combined service with F. H. 
Peavey & Co. totals 228 years were honored at a testimonial dinner Jan. 
6 in the Minneapolis Club. The four and their years of service with the 
grain firm (left to right) are: H. G. Dickey, director and chairman of 
the board of Van Dusen Harrington Co., 58 years; Frank T. Heffelfinger, 
chairman of the board, 50 years; F. B. Wells, president and director, 56 
years, and C. F. Deaver, vice president and director, 64 years. Twenty 
five fellow executives of the Peavey system staged the dinner for their 
four guests of honor. A. ©. Remele, vice président and general counsel, 
was master of ceremonies. Testimonial scrolls were presented to the four 
veterans by R. R. Emerson of Winnipeg, executive vice president of the 
National Grain Co., Ltd.; William M. Steinke, vice president and co- 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills; Arthur McKinley of Omaha, vice 
president and general manager of the Omaha Elevator Co., and J, B. 


Templeton, vice president and comptroller of F. H. Peavey & Co. _ 
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Talks Set on Voluntary Conservation 





USDA INVITES DISCUSSION 


ON INDUSTRY AGREEMENTS 


Representatives of Milling, Baking, Dry Corn Milling, 
Mixed Feed Manufacturing, Self-Rising Flour, Meat 
Packing, Poultry Industries to Meet With Officials 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Invitations have 
been sent out by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture representatives of the 
milling, baking, dry corn milling, 
mixed feed manufacturing, self-rising 
flour, meat packing and poultry in- 
dustries to meet with government of- 
ficials here Jan. 27-28 to discuss im- 
plementation of voluntary agree- 
ments to conserve grain under provi- 
sions of the recently enacted inflation 
curb legislation. 

Industry reactions to the proposal 
are cool as it is predicted that few 
economies can be accomplished fur- 
ther than those already operative be- 
cause of the general efficiency of 
plants and the high cost of ingredients 
which makes for more careful han- 
dling and distribution. 

However, USDA feels that inas- 
much as .Congress has given empha- 
sis to the utility of voluntary agree- 
ments as opposed to mandatory legis- 
lative power to restrain or limit use 
of grains and other scarce commodi- 
ties it is necessary to exploit these 
possibilities to the limit. 

Milling industry circles believe 
that, since the secretary of agricul- 
ture has told congressional groups 
that because of the European Recov- 
ery Program there is no necessity 
to allocate, ration or control the price 
of grain or grain products on the 
basis of the winter wheat crop pros- 
pects, it seems unnecessary to bring 
an industry committee here to discuss 
any voluntary programs. 


Hearings on Allocations 


Meanwhile, hearings on the Aiken- 
Kilgore bill, which would give the 
government complete allocation au- 
thority over grains, were started 
Jan. 20 by a Senate banking and cur- 
rency subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., 
Vt.). 








“MISSING COMMA” RUMOR 
DISMISSED 


WASHINGTON—Reports that the 
recently-enacted inflation curb bill 
will not permit voluntary agreements 
concerning priorities, allocations and 
inventory controls because of a miss- 
ing comma in Section 2 of Public 
Law 395 have been dismissed by 
prominent attorneys here as being 
without foundation. They say that 
this tortured interpretation repre- 
sents a grasping at straws and would 
be quickly over-ruled by the courts. 
Although these rumors report the 
same uncertain attitude at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture there is 
no evidence that this agency will 
check its voluntary agreement con- 
servation efforts as it has concluded 
that from the political aspect alone 
USDA must exert its best efforts to 
make voluntary action work. 





The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has decided to extend the 
grain allocation ‘legislation covering 
the distilling industry until Feb. 29, 
1948. This step has the effect of pre- 
venting a court test of this type of 
legislation as it is impossible to get 
a test case through to the Supreme 
Court before the expiration of the 
short-term law. 

Grain allocation to-all users will be 
the subject of hearings which open 
this week before the full Banking and 
Currency Committee. It is expected 
that Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
will appear to oppose this type of 
legislation. Other opposing witnesses 
will be Colin S, Gordon, vice presi- 
dent of Quaker Oats Co., and Dins- 
more Worthing, Cox & Co., Boston. 


Conflicting Opinions Evident 


With political maneuvering dom- 
inating congressional actions at this 
time more than ever before, it is diffi- 
cult to appraise either the position of 
the administration or the Republican 
congressional majority. Previously, in 
appearing before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report, Carl C. Farrington, then as- 
sociate director of Production and 
Marketing Administration, presented 
the official USDA version of the Pres- 
ident’s anti-inflation proposals, in 
which it was asked that the govern- 
ment be given complete allocation, 
ration and price’ control authority 
over all scarce commodities as stand- 
by power to be used when and if 
necessary. 

At this time, however, the agricul- 
ture chief only asks for specific stand- 
by authority to ration and price con- 
trol meat. 

While the Republican congressional 
majority has shown little disposition 
to grant the government the control 
powers it has asked over the domestic 
economy the question of the consti- 
tutionalityof. the present individual 
control o¥er the distilling industry 
may persuade Congress. to grant 
broader allocation authority in ~or- 
der to eliminate this legal challenge. 

Grain industry officials, it is un- 
derstood, have planned to appear to 
oppose any broad allocation authority 
over grains and grain products. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. G..CATRON, JR., HEADS 
ST. JOSEPH EXCHANGE 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—W. G. Catron, 
Jr., manager at St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
elected president of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange recently. E. M. 
Loutch of the St. Joseph Grain Co, 
was elected vice president. 

Mr. Catron came to St. Joseph in 
his present capacity in 1944, previous- 
ly having been located with the Rus- 








sell-Miller company and its predeces- 
sor company in Alton, Tll., and with 
the Norris Grain Co. in Kansas City. 

Directors of the exchange are the 
following: Mr. Catron; A. B. Plum- 
mer, Quaker Oats Co.; R. G. Graham, 
Geiger & Graham Grain Co., and H. 
C. Van Houten, Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co. for two-year terms. Fred 
Nuzum, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co. was elected for the 1940 
term. 

Hold-over directors are K. B. Clark, 
Ken Clark Grain Co.; E. M. Loutch, 
St. Joseph Grain Co.; W. S. Geiger, 
W. S. Geiger Commission Co., and C., 
D. Kieber. Officers and directors were 
installed Jan. 13 at the annual busi- 
ness meeting and dinner at the Hotel 
Robidoux. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New German Food 
Crisis Seen as 
Collections Fail 


WASHINGTON —A_ shortfall in 
collection of indigenous food supplies 
in western Germany appears to have 
produced a new crisis in that coun- 
try that probably will have to be 
met through transfers of food sup- 
plies from other stocks at this time. 

The shortage may amount to as 
much as 500,000 tons of grain equiva- 
lent, but according to officials here 
some large portion of this shortfall 
can be met from government stocks 
of dried eggs and dried fruits which 
are now in the possession of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

However, any transfer of supplies 
of grains either from CCC stocks 
or stocks of grains now in Europe 
will ultimately have to be replaced by 
further supplemental allocations by 
USDA. Officials doubt that the sup- 
plemental allocation to offset the 
German shortfall will amount to 
more than 3.5 million bushels of 
wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Anderson to Talk 
with Brewers 
on Grain Saving 


WASHINGTON — Brewers have 
been asked by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, to meet with 
him Jan. 20 to consider a voluntary 
grain conservation program for that 
industry. 

‘The brewers currently are operat- 
ing under a voluntary cooperative 
grain saving agreement which was 
negotiated by the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee under the leadership of 
Charles Luckman. 

This agreement, covering the period 
November, 1947—January, 1948, pro- 
vides (a) that the monthly rate of 
corn usage shall be reduced to 
75% and the amount of corn used 
per barrel of beer reduced by 25% 
as compared with the amounts used 
during September, 1947; (b) that no 
wheat, table rice or feed barley be 
used in the manufacture of beer, and 
(c) that no purchases of grain sor- 
ghums or products be made for the 





manufacture of beer after Oct. 17, 
1947, 

Use réstriction comparable to 
those now in effect are expected to 
be asked of the brewers on a volun- 
tary basis under provisions of the 
inflation curb legislation enacted in 
the last session of the 80th Congress. 

The Jan. 20 meeting will explore 
the possibilities of extending the co- 
operation of the brewing industry 
through a new voluntary industry 
agreement as authorized under Pub- 
lic Law 395—80th Congress, and the 
Executive Order of Jan. 3, 1948, 
delegating responsibility thereunder 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
provides for consultations. between 
the secretary and represntatives of 
industry, relating to agricultural com- 
modities, in reaching voluntary agree- 
ments involving priorities, allocations 
and inventory control of agricultural 
commodities. When approved by the 
secretary, and after public notice, 
these agreements are recommended 
by the Secretary to the Attorney 
General for sanction. 

It is estimated that potential sav- 
ings of grain by brewers, over the 
next 12 months, may approximate 8 
million bushels. 


——BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 
HONORS H. R. DIERCKS 


—~p— 
Retiring President Given Watch— 
R. ©. Woodworth Speaks 
at Dinner 


ST. LOUIS—H. R. Diercks, Cargill, 
Inec., retiring president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, was presented with 
a gold watch in appreciation of his 
service to the group during the past 
year at the annual meeting of the 
organization in the Missouri Room of 
the Statler Hotel here Jan. 8. Harry 
E. Halliday, president of the Halli- 
day Warehouse Co., made the pres- 
entation. 

Robert C. Woodworth, assistant to 
the president, Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council of which the Mer- 
chants Exchange is a charter mem- 
ber, was the main speaker at the 
meeting. Well known to St. Louis 
millers, Mr. Woodworth has been ac- 
tive in the grain trade for more than 
27 years. His address dealt with the 
historic importance of grain ex- 
changes in the nation’s economy, pre- 
senting an analysis of present prob- 
lems in the grain trade. 


System Called Sound 


“If the ingenuity of man can con- 
ceive of a more efficient or more 
practical method of marketing grain, 
naturally that system will replace the 
one in operation,” he said. “Here is 
ample evidence, however, 111 years 
of it to be exact, that the machinery 
of marketing is economically sound. 
Otherwise it would not have survived 
the succession of wars, panics, 
drouths, freezes, floods, politics and 
other difficulties through which it 
has passed.” 

Referring to recent political at- 
tacks on grain speculation, Mr. Wood- 
worth said: “Whatever the kernel of 
fact in this whole tempest, the public 
has lost sight of the principal point— 
the fact that it was established that 
speculation is healthy and necessary 
in our grain marketing system and 
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that individuals who engage in it 
legally and forthrightly are to be en- 
couraged as much as any other risk 
capital owners are to be encouraged 
throughout the free enterprise sys- 
tem to which we still subscribe. 

“The total result of the dither of 
recent weeks over grain speculation 
has been a net public relations loss 
for the trade. It has added another 
leg to the political hurdles we are 
being forced continually to leap in 
Washington.” 

Pointing out that the administra- 
> 
tion will continue to press for price, 
rationing and allocation controls, Mr. 
Woodworth said, “As of today, none 
of these could possibly be enacted in- 
to law; but we are cautioned that 
conditions by March and April may 
be considerably different than today, 
and that the so-called economic pres- 
sure period near the end of winter 
and just prior to realization of new 
crops, may force some unexpected 
decisions. 

“Deterioration in our winter wheat 
crop could easily bring renewed dis- 
cussion of the proposal that the fed- 
eral government purchase and dis- 
tribute all of the crop; spectacular 
further rises in some food prices 
could force Congress, against its will, 
to institute a measure of price con- 
trol and rationing, or to reduce the 
foreign aid program. These all are 
estimates, and we hope the actual 
happening will always be less dire 
than the expectation.” 

Officers of other exchanges, bank 
officials and other business figures 
were present for the dinner. Mr. 
Diercks appeared on the program, as 
well as Edward Schurmann, Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., 
president of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club. Donald W. Kleitsch, Car- 
gill, Inc., St. Louis, first vice presi- 
dent of the grain club, presented the 
slate of officers for the coming year 
in the Merchants Exchange. 





Describes Program 


Mr. Diercks, in his annual report, 
described a program of public rela- 
tions just initiated by the exchange, 
having as its aim the creation of a 
better understanding of the functions 
of the exchange and the grain trade 
and their importance to the com- 
munity and the nation. 

The exchange established a near 
record for volume of grain receipts, 
with approximately 77 million bush- 
els, second only to the peak year of 
1928 when 81 million bushels were 
received. Receipts in 1947 reached a 
total dollar value of about $200 mil- 
lion, establishing the grain trade as 
one of St. Louis’ leading industries, 
he added. i 

Because of extensive repairs to the 
exchange building totaling more than 
$30,000, the exchange, which other- 
wise would have shown an operating 
profit for 1947, will instead operate 
at a net loss of approximately $10,- 
000, Mr. Diercks said. 

“In the opinion of your officers it 
is very possible that our present cash 
surplus, which “is approximately 
$100,000, will not begin to cover the 
costs of the repairs and replacements 
that should be made in the next five 
to ten years,” he continued, “I should 
like to recommend that we imme- 
diately create a building fund for 
use in meeting these costs or possibly 
- ultimate replacement of the build- 
ng.” 

R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., 
chairman of the annual meeting com- 
mittee, was toastmaster, and Henry 
S. Caulfield, Director of Public Wel- 
fare, St. Louis, represented the city. 
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EXCHANGE MEETING—Principal speaker at the 111th 
annual meeting of the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 
Jan. 8 was Robert C. Woodworth, standing, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the National Grain Trade Council. Seated 
at the speaker’s table are, from left, Harry E. Halliday, 
newly-elected president of the Merchants Exchange; R. 
H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., who was toastmaster of 
the banquet; Mr. Woodworth; H. R. Diercks, Cargill, Inc., 


retiring exchange president, and Eldred A. Cayce, new 
first vice president of the exchange. More than 200 ex- 
change members and guests, including representatives of 
other exchanges and financial and business institutions 
attended the meeting to hear Mr. Wocdworth give an ad- 
dress on the grain situation and the importance of or- 
ganized grain markets to the nation’s economy, with an 
analysis of present grain trade problems. 





Baruch Asks Assured Price for U.S. 
Farm Crops to Stabilize Economy 


WASHINGTON—Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch told the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee that a program to stabil- 
ize the U.S. economy should be writ- 
ten to the Marshall Plan which 
would: 

1. Institute major food and agri- 
cultural price cutbacks, with an as- 
sured price for crops for the next 
three years. 

2. Stabilize wages. 

3. Restore at least 50% of the ex- 
cess profits tax cut off after the war, 
with wartime amortization for new 
plants. 

4. Continue rent controls. 

5. Postpone tax reduction for two 
years, after which a 5-year “orderly” 
reduction of personal and corporate 
taxes be combined with a reduction 
of the national debt. 

6. Postpone less essential federal; 
state and municipal works projects, 


. giving priority to housing, schools 


and hospitals. 


Stability Is Main Objective 


“The major objective of the ERP is 
the creation of stability in Europe, 
an. essential condition for peace,” 
Mr. Baruch said. “To achieve this 
goal, Europeans must stabilize their 
currencies and establish realistic 
rates of exchange.” < 

To meet what he termed “the 
greatest challenge in its history,” the 
U.S. must adopt a “bold and resolute 
program to beat back inflation at 
home and war abroad,” he said. Mr. 
Baruch held that the foreign and do- 
mestic policy of the U.S. is in- 
separable. 

To achieve his stated objectives, 
Mr. Baruch proposed a recovery ad- 
ministrator with full powers, but 
with final authority in foreign policy 
resting with the President and the 
Secretary of State. 


A Compromise Proposal 
The new authority, Mr. Baruch ex- 


plained, would be “separate from the 
state department in operations, but 
not in policy.” His proposal appeared 
to be a compromise between the ad- 
ministration’s own version and the 
House of Representatives Herter 
Committee’s recommendation for a 
recovery corporation. 

Under committee questioning, Mr. 
Baruch stated that: 

1. It was a “bad idea” to tell the 
16 western European nations “not to 
talk any more” together at this time. 
He referred to reports that the U.S. 
was instrumental in postponing an- 
other meeting of the 16 recipient na- 
tions. 

2. Declared that the U.S. had 
“marched up the hill” in progsessive- 
ly increasing tax burdens, and that 
the same process should be reversed 
in lightening them lest ‘“‘we get in- 
to a lot of trouble.” 


3. Maintained that U.S.’ business 
could not complain if the federal 
government purchased all excess non- 
perishable raw materials in the in- 
terest of “sharing up” the world’s 
economy. 

4. Expressed belief that ‘‘produc- 
tive” loans made under the Marshall 
Plan to European business men — 
rather than governments—would be 
repaid in full and that long-term 
agreements for repayment in strate- 
gic raw materials might be agreed 
upon, 

5. Advised the committee to go 
easy on specific demands on European, 
countries as prerequisites for con- 
tinued U.S. aid, and warned that the 
“temporary political situation” might 
upset any incentive plan. 

6. Expressed confidence that Eu- 
ropeans were “digging themselves out 
much faster than you think.” 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Staling Research Project Gets 
Official Approval from USDA 


WASHINGTON—The first of the 
proposed research projects in baking 
industry problems—the study of stal- 
ing—has been officially approved at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
by the Marketing and Research Ad- 
ministration and work is expected to 
start at once. No time limit is set for 
the expenditure of the $20,000 in- 
volved and if this amount will not 
complete the research project it is 
expected that further funds will be 
authorized if preliminary results are 
constructive. 

The research project is to be un- 
dertaken under the Marketing and 
Research Act of 1946. The American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, has 
been appointed to handle the project. 





Industry sources report that they 
believe that another project which 
should be given consideration is one 
of research in regard to individual in- 
gredients of baked products. For ex- 
ample, it is believed that if the stal- 
ing study is to be fully effective fur- 
ther studies are necessary in regard 
to ingredients, fermentation, mixing, 
processing and wrapping of bread and 
rolls. Similar work is also indicated 
as necessary in the sweet goods 
phase of the baking industry. 

USDA officials agree that study of 
other phases of staling of bread and 
bakery products is advisable but they 
decline to comment on the possibili- 
ties of approval of more extensive 
research operations by private con- 
tractors. 
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PMA AND FAMILY DISTRIBUTORS 
PROVIDE ACTIVE FLOUR TRADE 


Southwestern Mills Get Bulk of Government Bookings— 
Spring Mills Sell Large Amounts to Family Trade 
—Bakery Buying Remains Light 


Heavy buying by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, most- 
ly in the Southwest, and a large run 
of family flour business in the spring 
wheat territory, resulted in a rather 
active period for flour salesmen last 
week. Bakery trade, however, held 
to the disappointing volume evident 
for some time, with buyers reluctant 
to follow the wheat price advance, 
which has occurred since the turn of 
the year instead of the expected de- 
cline. Farmers did not release wheat 

_in the volume anticipated with the 
beginning of a new tax year. On top 
of this, the government stepped in 
for cash wheat to keep the price from 
slipping into the range of feed grains. 
Such developments have thrown the 
natural laws of supply and demand 
out of kilter. Having missed the boat 
so many times in recent months, 
many flour buyers cling to their 
hand-to-mouth policy. 


PMA BUYS HEAVILY 
EARLY IN WEEK 


The PMA was reported to have 
taken about 3 million sacks on its 
campaign which started Jan. 12, the 
agency having been swamped with 
offers on an unchanged basis of $6.50 
Gulf, for 80% extraction and $6.60 
for 72%. The basis at New York was 
20¢ sack above the Gulf price. Very 
little of the business was booked by 
spring wheat mills, which complained 
that the price was too low in relation 
to current wheat costs. Portugal 
completed negotiations for its 9,000- 
long ton, wheat equivalent, February 
quota, the flour being booked with a 
southwestern interest. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
BIG FAMILY RUN 


A big run of family flour business 
pushed sales by spring wheat mills 
up to 84.7% of capacity last week, as 
compared with 57.6% the previous 
week and 119.3% a year ago. This 
business was attracted by a 40¢-sack 
shipping allowance granted by mills 
on nationally advertised brands for 
quick shipment, which offset the mar- 
ket advance resulting from rising 
wheat prices. Bakery business, how- 
ever, remained of small to moderate 
volume, with buyers still fighting the 
higher price levels. Shipping direc- 
tions on old bakery flour orders were 
slow and mills dependent upon. such 
business were struggling to maintain 
five days a week running time. Fam- 
ily directions were good and this 
business comprised the big end of the 
week’s milling operations in the 
spring wheat territory. Unfilled or- 
der balances average about 60 days, 
but this varies from as low as 30- 
days or less to as high as 90 days, 
depending upon policy of mills some 
time ago in accepting business on 
market dips. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES UP 
TO 110%, LARGELY PMA 


Mills in the Southwest booked 
110% of capacity of which 63% was 
for PMA and export account. The 
previous week’s sales were 56%, and 
a year ago they were 75%. Follow- 
ing the completion of the PMA busi- 


ness, which was done early in the 
week, mills settled back to the dullest 
trade in months. Portugal was -the 
only buyer against February alloca- 
tions. Domestic trade was virtually 
nil. The strong price situation so far 
in January, instead of the bearish 
market anticipated; seems to have 
caught domestic buyers off guard and 
they have not resigned themselves to 
the higher trend. Family flour buy- 
ers, while not taking large amounts, 
are showing a little more interest 
than bakers. Production in the Kan- 
sas City area improved and for the 
first time in 10 weeks output exceed- 
ed 100% of capacity. This was due to 
a better volume of shipping direc- 
tions on old orders since the holidays. 


EASTERN TRADE SLOW 
TO FOLLOW ADVANCE 


Buffalo reports an improved volume 
of family flour business on the price 
rise, but bakery sales remained slow 
last week. Many buyers cling to the 
policy of minimum inventories and 
are reluctant to extend commitments 
into the future. Metropolitan New 
York buyers were only mildly inter- 
ested, despite concessions offered by 
mills on immediate shipment orders. 
Spring shared fairly well in the mod- 
erate volume of bookings completed. 
The end of the trucking strike per- 
mitted resumption of family flour 
movement and this, together with the 
40¢ discount offered by mills for quick 
shipment, resulted in a fairly broad 
movement. 

Boston buyers backed away from 
the rising prices, pointing to the 
favorable crop conditions at home 
and abroad as reasons for expected 
lower wheat values later in the sea- 
son. Philadelphia trade was restrict- 


ed at the higher price basis, since 
the majority of bakers acquired flour 
some time ago on market dips and 
are fairly well supplied for nearby 
needs. The Pittsburgh market was 
dull, with buyers reluctant to follow 
the higher price trend for anything 
but small amounts for actual imme- 
diate needs. With mills anxious for 
immediate shipment orders, buyers 
feel that they can obtain flour quick- 
ly whenever it is needed. Mill repre- 
sentatives are cautioning users that 
they may have to pay higher prices if 
they wait too long, due to the reper- 
cussions of the Marshall Plan and its 
heavy European requirements. 


CLEVELAND BREAD, ROLL 
PRICES ADVANCED 


Bakery flour trade at Chicago con- 
tinued exceedingly light. Good family 
sales were made on the first upturn 
in prices, but fell off as the market 
continued to advance. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Cleveland bakery 
and jobbing business slackened at the 
higher price levels, with buyers wait- 
ing for another break in the market 
before taking hold. Mills are press- 
ing for directions on old contracts. 
Cleveland bread and roll prices were 
advanced 2¢ by the larger bakers, 
but the smaller independents are 
hesitant about following suit. Family 
trade is quiet. St. Louis mills had a 
light volume of business, with bak- 
ers unwilling to follow the higher 
wheat prices. Family trade, however, 
picked up a little and mills did a lit- 
tle PMA and foreign claimant busi- 
ness. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
BACK AWAY 


Atlanta advices indicate that flour 
trade last week failed to hold up to 
the volume of the previous week, due 
partly to the higher prices and also to 
fairly good inventories in the hands of 
buyers. Some family trade was done 
for. both immediate and future ship- 
ment, but the volume was not large. 
In the New Orleans territory, buy- 
ers refused to follow the advance and 
the small amount of business trans- 
acted was principally for replace- 





Durum Granulars Interest Fair, But 
Buyers’ Price Ideas Below Market 


Macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ers show fairly good interest in du- 
rum granulars, but they are still 
thinking in terms about 25@30¢ sack 
below current asking prices of mills 
based on going durum prices. Millers 
have received a number of inquiries 
the past week, but buyers backed 
away from the prices quoted—$6.80 
@6.85 sack, bulk, Minneapolis—and 
indicated they might be interested at 
around $6.50. From past experiences, 
however, millers have found that buy- 
ers do not always stand pat on such 
utterances. If the market drops to 
their ideas, they quite frequently 
lower their bids accordingly. 

Meanwhile, shipping directions on 
previously booked durum granulars 
are active enough to permit six days 
a week running time of mills. Cur- 
rent receipts of durum are not large, 
but coupled with mill storage re- 
serves, there is enough to provide the 
various milling blends. The govern- 
ment has not purchased any durum 
in the Northwest for several weeks 
and if this policy is continued, it is 
believed that there is enough durum 
back in the country to assure ample 


milling supplies the balance of the 
crop year. 

Eastern reports indicate the de- 
mand for macaroni and noodles has 
expanded some the past week and 
now is about equal to plant capacity. 
Export inquiries are heavy, especially 
for spaghetti, but manufacturers are 
not able to take on much foreign 
trade as long as domestic demand is 
so heavy. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 17, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$3.20% @3.23% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.20% @3.23% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.19% @3.22% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.99% @3.20% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.99% @3.20% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.98% @3.19% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
FOR: WeSC: Wciecvivieo’ *225,394 88 
Previous week ........ 276,227 108 
WHE SGD WARE ca hs 08 245,346 117 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Jam. 17, 1948 ..........4- 6,703,892 
July 1-Jan. 18, 1947 ........0055 5,641,205 


*Preliminary. 


January 20, 1948 


ments and 30-day delivery, largely 
hard winters. 


PACIFIC BOOKINGS 
REMAIN LIGHT 


Pacific Northwest flour bookings 
continued very slow, although mill 
operations picked up slightly after the 
holidays. Local bakers and whole- 
salers still were buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and not getting excited 
over the rising wheat prices. Ship- 
ping directions were being curtailed 
by a slower rate of consumer buying 
of baked goods. Eastern and middle 
western trade is not buying and PMA 
takings in the Pacific area have been 
light. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
FILL OLD ORDERS 


Canadian mills are working on re- 
cent allotments made by the wheat 
board, but as these were very small, 
it will only be a short time until 
they will be running solely on gov- 
ernment regulation flour for the U.K. 

(Continued on page 48) 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED SCARCITY HIKES 
PRICES TO NEW HIGHS 


<> 
Excellent Demand Continues, Despite 
Record-Breaking Quotations— 
Processors Lag on Orders 





Scarcity of market supplies of 
feedstuffs, together with an urgent 
demand from country feed dealers 
and commercial feed manufacturers, 
caused a further sharp advance in 
feed prices during the past- week. 
Prices of a number of feeds reached 
new high levels. The Production and 
Marketing Administration index 
number of feedstuffs prices advanced 
over 15 points to an all-time high of 
339.8. Feed grains advanced nearly as 
much with the index up to 386.5, a 
new record. Efforts of dealers and 
feed manufacturers to replenish sup- 
plies following the inventory period 
exhausted stocks and despite fairly 
large production mills and oilseed 
crushers had little or no feed to offer 
for immediate shipment. Demand for 
feed from dairymen and poultrymen 
continued heavy, although feeding 
ratios are considerably below prewar 
averages. : 


Millfeeds Continue Strong 


Millers were behind on millfeed or- 
ders at virtually all producing cen- 
ters, and market supplies were very 
scarce. Efforts of feed manufacturers 
to obtain bran, which is cheaper than 
feed grains, advanced prices $5 to $7 
ton. Although the output of spring 
wheat mills was stepped up consid- 
erably following the holiday period, 
offerings of all types of feed were 
scarce for prompt and January ship- 
ment. Mills in many cases were still 
working on December contracts. Both 
bran and middlings were generally 
available from mills for February and 
forward shipment, but prices were 
held close to the nearby basis. 

Offerings of millfeed in the Chi- 
cago area fell far short of the urgent 
demand which persisted, and prices 
advanced sharply. Feed manufactur- 
ers reported an excellent demand for 
formula feeds. At Kansas City, bran 
and.shorts reached new all-time high 
levels. Notwithstanding the higher 
prices, demand remained urgent, with 
feed manufacturers showing consid- 
erable concern over their inability to 
secure needed supplies. Mixers report- 
ed a broad and active demand for 
broiler mashes and other formula 
feeds. 
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Wheat Off Sharply on Less 
Bullish Statisties 


Indications Point to Lighter Foreign Drain on U.S.— 
Domestic Crop Outlook Good—Farm, Commercial Stocks Big 


Sharp breaks in wheat futures 
Jan. 17-19 left prices 7% @10¢ bu. 
lower than a week ago. The market 
at times had shown considerable un- 
derlying strength while the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
was purchasing flour and the Com- 
modity. Credit Corp. was taking 
wheat simultaneously. After the 
PMA obtained its flour requirements, 
however, the market fell back on the 
belief that CCC’s wheat needs under 
the 450 million-bushel export goal 
were not big enough to create too 
much tightness when it was consid- 
ered that the agency had over five 
months of the crop year in which to 
fill its commitments. 

Bernard Baruch’s program for for- 
eign aid and anti-inflation in this 
country induced a part of the selling 
which occurred Jan. 19. Mr. Baruch’s 
proposal would roll back farm prod- 
ucts prices in return for a guaran- 
teed level of farm commodity prices 
for three years. 

Many in the trade were convinced 
that the government was. buying 
wheat more as a means of main- 
taining enough spread over corn to 
keep the bread grain from being 
fed than for its export program. 
Corn developed an easier tone when 
feeding demand fell away at the 
all-time record prices. This relieved 
the narrowing spread between the 
two grains. 


Wheat Position Less Bullish 


The nearby statistical position on 
wheat is none too strong. Broomhall 
reports that European crop condi- 
tions are better than last year, south- 
ern hemisphere yields are larger and 
Russia is becoming more lenient in 
sharing its surpluses. All of which 
indicates a lighter drain on USS. 
surplus supplies at some time in the 
future. Domestically, the outlook for 
1948 crops continues favorable, farm 
stocks of Wheat are heavy and the 
coming report on stocks in other posi- 
tions in this country is expected to 
show liberal holdings. Except for the 
threat of wheat being fed to live- 
stock if it becomes competitive with 
corn, many market observers see 
wheat prices on a purely supply-de- 
mand basis as somewhat top-heavy. 

Closing prices on wheat futures 
Jan. 19 were: Chicago—May $2.96% 
@2.96%, July $2.64% @2.64%, Sep- 
tember $2.57%4; Minneapolis — May 
$2.91%, July $2.79%4; Kansas City— 
May $2.855% @2.85%, July $2.54%. 


Spring Premiums Erratic 


Movement of cash spring wheat 
increased somewhat during the week 
as country shippers loaded out stocks 
before the advance in freight rates 
which became effective Jan. 15. The 
Minneapolis and Duluth markets each 
received about 2,000 cars of wheat. 
Premiums on cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were erratic, turning sharply 
lower early in the period on increased 
offerings, but firming later when mill 
demand broadened. At the close ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat traded at 9@11¢ over Minne- 
apolis May, after going at 5@7¢ 
over early in the week. The average 
protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.27%, and 
the durum 12.66%. Durum premiums 
were off about 5¢ for the week. Early 
in the period top of the hard amber 


range was 31¢ over Minneapolis May, 
but at the close No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber traded at 23@26¢ over May. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 17: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib. 
DNS 59 Ib. 

DNS 58 Ib. 
DNS 57 Ib. 
DNS 56 lb. 
DNS 55 Ib. 


Additional premiums for ovenetii were as 
follows: 12% 1¢, 13% 12@14¢, 14% 24¢, 
15% 34¢, 16% 


K.C. Prices Break Sharply 

After holding to a relatively high- 
value position for nearly a week, 
Kansas City wheat suffered one of 
the season’s sharpest reverses Jan. 
19 as the market closed about 7¢ low- 
er on that day. Lifting of buying pres- 
sure for slim supplies of wheat and 
feed grains, a slow flour demand, 
and the fact that the government’s 
recent entrance into the wheat mar- 
ket lacked aggressiveness, were rea- 
sons for the -set-back. After hold- 
ing at a steady level for over a week, 
premiums for cash wheat dropped 1¢ 
and the May future basis was down 
as much as 6¢. CCC buying was be- 
lieved to be more for the reason of 
maintaining a desired spread between 
corn and the bread grain than for 
need of immediate stocks for ex- 
port. After bidding vigorously for 
cash offers, mill demand subsided 
considerably over the week-end, thus, 
No. 1 dark hard wheat closed at 
$2.9644 @3.53 on Jan. 19, or con- 
siderably lower than the week’s high 
mark of $3.05@3.58 Jan. 16. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 17, protein con- 
tent considered: 
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44¢. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $3.03 @3.57% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 3.02% @3.56% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 3.02 @3.55% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 3.01% @3.54% 
Se Se a eer 3.05 @3.13% 
BUG, BH MPU Cedceciccscticccas 3.04% @3.13% 
WO. 3 BOG. cco ssvscnccecsces 3.04 @3.12% 
Os, SOB. 0s ccctwecessecs Heer 3.03% @3.12% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard winter was quoted Jan. 
19 at $3.134% @3.14%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
quoted 3¢ over ordinary. The CCC 
was taking ordinary wheat for its 
export program, but milling demand 
was quiet. Farmers were not offer- 
ing very freely and market offer- 
ings were light. 


Pacific Trade Narrow 


Little wheat is moving in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The belief that farm- 
ers would release wheat after the 
first of the year has not been borne 
out. Prices have advanced to around 
$2.91 bu. for ordinary soft white, 
but at this sharply higher price farm- 
ers are not selling. CCC prices were 
2¢ under the trade level all of last 
week, with the result it received only 
15,000 bu. for the week. CCC has 
bought little wheat in this area since 
the first of November. It is receiv- 
ing ample supplies of wheat on old 
contracts, and most arrivals at ter- 
minals are going to the agency. Feed 
manufacturers are taking hold more 
freely, but milling demand continues 
only for the better types of protein 
wheats. Crop conditions continue 
good. Winter weather has been mild 
up to the present, with ample mois- 
ture reserves. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 
in percentages: 














55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


*Preliminary. 


Jan. 11-17, Previous Jan. 12-18, Jan. 13-19, Jan. 14-20, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
ROCCUWONE Fosiceke cco cpecedkecen's *831,267 840,044 1,054,819 914,981 844,438 
BOUCM WOM 0 i cdcivccccccscesecs 1,562,077 1,481,246 1,523,303 1,419,090 1,263,547 
Serr res er Pee me *472,368 471,242 463,803 538,408 484,074 
Central and Southeast ........ *549,462 565,830 681,111 626,340 597,436 
North Pacific Coast ........... *339,287 316,447 428,824 280,255 403,660 
DOOR. S36 tac ata cite sees top res 3,754,461 3,674,809 4.051,860 3,779,074 3,693,155 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
a Egat srr of capacity Pa oe r July 1 to ~ 
Jan an 
1l- 47, Previous 12- 18, 13-19, 14-20, Jan. 17, Jan. 18, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 80 80 103 93 83 26,131,138 26,720,833 
Southwest ...... 100 95 105 104 91 43,566,784 40,892,521 
eS eee 79 78 77 90 83 15,131,120 14,860,591 
Central and 8. B. 73 75 74 79 75 16,045,467 15,284,030 
No. Pacific Coast 93 87 113 78 98 9,793,024 9,634,674 
Totals ...... 87 85 95 92 85 110,667,583 103,340,789 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity. Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Jam, Matt: 454 376,920 377,477 100 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 347,677 92 Jan. 11-17 ...... 378,360 — *330,769 87 
Year ago ....... 364,320 354,515 97 Previous week .. 378,360 326,439 86 
Two years ago .. 352,800 335,659 95 Year ago ....... 360,360 385,510 107 
Five-year Average .....seeeeeeeees 89 Two years ago .. 321,360 347,567 108 
Ten-year Average .-++++erereeeeees 82 Five-year average ............e005 87 
Wichita Ten-year average ..........0..4%0. 74 
Jan. 11-17 ...... 118,800 123,389 104 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 108,173 91 
Year ago ....... 112,800 119,983 106 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 111,132 119,246 107 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year AVerage ......eeeeeeeeee = Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVCTABC ....- ee eeeeeereees 8 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
Jan. 11-17 ...... 100,200 100,317 300 | Jali 22-27 Fis 666,600  *500,498 75 
Previous week .. 100,200 101,500 101 Previous week 666,600 513,605 17 
Year ago ....... 84,600 83,464 99 Y bmg 667.800 669,30 
Two years ago .. 80,556 77,350 96 COP OBO «+--+ , »309 100 
Five-year average ..........see0es 93 Two years ago .. 667,800 567,414 85 
Ten-year A@VETAZE ..... ee ereeereees 86 Five-year average ............s0e. 70 
Ten-year AVeCTaBe ..... see eeevece 61 


PACIFIC COAST 


Jam. Tie8T. ..ceodc 959,280 960,894 100 
Previous week .. 959,280 923,896 96 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
VORP OBO .cecvce 894,660 965,341 108 Sea aco and hi 
Two years ago .. 814,380 $86,835 109 ttle, Tacoma ae Ww ston 
Five-year AVerTage ....-.seeeeeeees 95 
Ten-year AVETAZS ..... se eeeeeeceee 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
HEASTERN capacity output tivity 
CENT AND S0Ut a Jan. 11-17 ...... 223,320 *221,171 99 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous k 223,320 *219,479 98 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- chiding ong gas as sg , 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Year ago ....... 243,720 269,536 111 
Jan. 11-17 ...... 755,466 *549,462 73 Two years ago .. 525,120 — 195,067 60 
Previous week .. 755,466 565,830 75 Five-year @VCTAS@ ....eeeeeeseeees 73 
Year ago ....... 786,846 581,111 74 Ten-year AVETABE ... eee eeeesevees 71 
Two years ago .. 794,106 626,340 79 *Preliminary. 
Five-year Average ...-.eeseeeeeers 71 
Ten-year AVeTASE ......s es seeeeees 69 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
ad limi ° 
Pree Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
BUFFALO capacity’ output tivity 
Jan. 11-17 ...es. 601,200 *472,368 79 Jan, 11-17 ...... 140,010 118,116 84 
Seger week .. ee siataas es Previous week .. 140,010 96,968 69 
ear ago ....... ° A 
Two years ago .. 600,600 538,408 90 Year ago ....... 134,200 159,288 119 
Five-year average .........5.ee00s 7g Two years ago . 134,800 144,398 108 
Ten-year average .............+45- 17 Five-year Average .....eeesescenes 90 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVerage ....... eee eeeeee 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 


feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*°—, -——Northwest*°— -——Buffalot— 7--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production to date quodnatien to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 11-17 . 31,632 887,918 $16,856 608,367 $9,229 295,059 66,717 1,691,344 
Previous week .. 29,995 16,007 9,686 55,587 
Two weeks ago. 25,602 12,896 9,589 48,087 
BOAT ois cpwercces 30,847 770,142 19,757 471,062 9,549 278,629 60,153 1,619,733 
ME, bins<.0 ccnp oe 28,737 764,812 18,528 516,063 10,903 308,900 68,168 1,589,775 
BOSE vcd cecevies 25,587 691,043 17,100 464,076 9,802 286,558 62,489 1,440,678 
|! re 28,151 732,353 16,686 432,456 9,782 282,369 54,619 1,447,178 
Five-yr. average 28,991 769,254 17,685 478,405 9,853 290,083 66,429 1,537,742 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. ¢Preliminary. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Commit- 
tee appeared to be prepared this 
week to report out without a dis- 
senting vote S-1322, the bill drawn 
up by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and introduced by Sen. Ar- 
thur Capper (R., Kansas) to pro- 
vide a federal charter for the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

The measure appears slated for 
rapid clearance by the Senate group, 
by default in the absence of any 
testimony in opposition to the bill 
as written, a consummation admin- 
istration desires. Sen. Scott Lucas 
(D., Ill.), in fact, proposed towards 
the close of hearings Jan. 19 that 
the committee report out the bill. 
It was then that Sen. Allen Ellender 
(D., La.) reminded Chairman Capper, 
who seemed ready to entertain the 
Lucas motion, there were still wit- 
nesses to be heard. 

Sen. Capper said the hearing would 
be resumed Jan. 20 with the following 
witnesses to be heard: J. T. Sanders 
of the National Grange, W. R. Ogg of 
the American Farm Bureau, John 
H. Davis of the. National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives and a repre- 
sentative of the National Grain Trade 
Council. 


House Opposition Possible 


It was clear that any revision of 
the proposal, or opposition to it, will 
have to be presented before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which will get the measure 
as soon as the Senate committee re- 
ports it out. 

Only witness was Norris E. Dodd, 
under secretary of agriculture, who 
asked the committee for a favor- 
able report on the bill as it stands, 
without change and without any 
amending restrictions. 

Mr. Dodd submitted a prepared 
statement, which he read only in 
part but which was made part of 
the record after senators interrupt- 
ed him for protracted, but none the 
less perfunctory questioning. 

In response to a question by Sen. 
Milton Young (R., S.D.), Mr. Dodd 
said that even with the present wheat 
price, the price support program theo- 
retically supports the price of this 
commodity in that it assures the 
wheat farmer of a floor at the time 
of planting and therefore induces 
production. 


Egg Stocks Cited 

When Sen. Edward Thye (R., 
Minn.) said that cold storage plants 
were bursting with commodities, Mr. 
Dodd agreed this condition exists. 
He cited storage eggs which were 
purchased under the support program 
and which the corporation cannot 
move, though the eggs have been of- 
fered to the market at 35¢ doz. Mr. 
Dodd said the government invest- 
ment in these eggs was $58,084,000 
as of Dec. 31. 

“How long are you going to con- 
tinue to pay storage charges on these 
eggs?” Sen. Lucas asked. 

Mr. Dodd replied that he could 
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QUICK APPROVAL BY SENATE 
UNIT SEEN FOR CCC CHARTER 


No Opposition to Bill Drawn Up by USDA Heard at First 
Day’s Hearing; Price Support Program 
Questioned 


not tell, that Congress has said that 
they cannot be made available for 
export except at a price equal to 
the calorie price of wheat. The cor- 
poration is undertaking to move some 
of them under the Interim Aid Act, 
he said. 

He told Sen. Thye that selling 
these eggs on the caloric basis would 
mean a return of only 10@15¢ on the 
dollar expended by CCC. 

Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) said 
the egg situation was a good exam- 
ple of the bill of accumulated sur- 
pluses under the price support pro- 
gram. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked Mr. 
Dodd, “that tying price support to 
carryovers would make this situa- 
tion more workable?” 

Mr. Dodd replied affirmatively and 
cited the old 1938 act as one which 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture 


authority to reduce price support as 
surpluses rose. “When war legisla- 
tion came in, price support was 
raised to 90% of parity arbitrarily, 
with no chance of adjustment,” he 


said. 
Suggests Study 

After Sen. Aiken observed that 
“now is the time to tie price sup- 
port to carryovers,” Sen. Lucas sug- 
gested that this bill be studied in 
the light of the long-range farm pro- 
gram. 

In a series of purely perfunctory 
questions, the committee asked for 
comparisons’ of the breadth of au- 
thority of CCC under the Delaware 
charter and under the proposed fed- 
eral charter. Mr. Dodd called upon 
Carroll B. Hunter, USDA solicitor, 
to answer the questions. Mr. Hunter 
said the measure of authority would 
be more restricted under the federal 
charter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ATTENDANCE RECORD 
BY MINNESOTA MILLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new attend- 
ance record was set by District 4 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
at its meeting Jan. 17 which was at- 
tended by 110 operatives, mill execu- 
tives, and allied trades members. A 
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symposium on flour packing machin- 
efy made up the program for the 
meeting. 

Representatives of five companies 
which manufacture flour packing 
equipment took part in the program 
and each reviewed the developments 
made by his company. Appearing on 
the program were W. E. Sewell, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
representing S. Howes & Co.; George 
Smutny, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; Ken Lozier, St. Regis Sales 
Corp., New York; Gerald Whitley, 
Richardson Scale Co., and W. E. 
Geimer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Mr. Geimer showed a motion picture 
film taken of an improved packer 
designed by his company. The packer 
is in operation at the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co. plant in Minneapolis 

Charles Lang, chief engineer, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and A. M. 
Marsh, flour mill engineer and rep- 
resentative of the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., spoke extemporaneous- 
ly and said that the manufacturers 
were to be complimented for their 
research work on improving packing 
machinery. 

A detailed report of the meeting 
will be published in the February 
Milling Production Section of this 
journal. 





Optimistic Wheat Stocks Report 
May Remove Export Minimum Rule 


WASHINGTON — After the grain 
stocks report is issued at the end of 
this week it is probable that there 
may be an effort to remove the man- 
datory minimum carry-over level of 
150 million bushels of wheat, high 
government officials state. U.S. De- 
partment officials are estimating a 
total wheat supply on farms and at 
interior points of slightly over 800 
million bushels. 

With total wheat use for the sec- 
ond half of this crop estimated at ap- 
proximately 455 million bushels, it is 
seen that if the estimate of all wheat 
stocks proves correct the mandatory 
minimum carry-over will not inter- 
fere with the government’s deter- 
mination to move up its export pro- 
gram to 500 million bushels of wheat. 

Unofficial reports reveal that feed 
wheat use has fallen well below 
earlier estimates and if this condi- 
tion is correct it is seen that there 
will be no need to ask Congress to 
relax the carry-over mandate. 

The 455 million-bushel wheat use 
for the second half of this crop year 
is composed of the following ele- 
ments: food 260 million bushels, 
spring wheat seed 20 million, feed 
175 million. Deducting that total from 


MILD WEATHER BENEFITS 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT 


OKLAHOMA OITY—The state’s 
wheat crop improved slightly during 
the past week, which was unusually 
mild in temperature. More moisture 
is needed for subsoil, though surface 
conditions are very satisfactory. Gen- 
erally, wheat is not affording much 
pasturage. This situation is caused 
by slow growth of the grain or by 
fields being too wet to pasture. Wet 
fields have slowed down field work. 
Grain sorghums continue to be har- 
vested, when the weather permits, 
and are in good demand. 








the approximately 800 million bush- 
els expected in all positions as of 
Jan. 15, it is seen that any reduction 
in any of the foregoing classifications 
will make it possible for the govern- 
ment to step up wheat exports. 
Current export plans call for an 
approximate export program in 


March of a minimum of approxi- 
mately 37 million bushels of wheat 


and other grains, except corn. If the - 


most optimistic figures prevail when 
the wheat stocks position is released, 
it is likely that the March program 
may be advanced by nearly 10 million 
bushels. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE ——— 


PMA Buys 3 Million Sacks Flour; 
CCC Takes 2.3 Million Bu. Wheat 


WASHINGTON—After purchasing 
3,123,300 sacks flour upon its re- 
entry into the market Jan. 12, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration withdrew. Two or three days 
were required to distribute the busi- 
ness equitably among mills which 
made offers to the agency. It was re- 
ported that processors,swamped the 
PMA with telephone and telegraph 
offers, but it was evident that most 
of the business was placed in the 
Southwest, where mills were better 
able to meet the PMA price of $6.50 
Gulf for 80% extraction and $6.60 for 
72%. The Atlantic price was 20¢ 
above the Gulf basis. 

Last week’s PMA purchases 
brought total takings since July 1, 
1947, up to 17,330,817 sacks, equiva- 
lent to 38,561,915 bu. wheat. 

During the period noon Jan. 9 to 
noon Jan. 16, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. bought 2,302,465 bu. wheat and 
65,600 bu. rye. It was the first time 
the CCC had been in the wheat mar- 
ket in more than a month and a half 
and it was one of the rare instances 
where the CCC was buying cash 
wheat at the same time the PMA was 
buying flour in heavy volume. This 
led trade observers to believe that 
the government was using the double- 
barreled buying program to keep the 
price of wheat sufficiently above corn 
values to prevent the bread grain 


from becoming attractive as livestock 
feed. Government officials, however, 
declined to admit such a policy, no 
doubt because of the many anti-infla- 
tion proposals which are aimed at 
bringing prices down. 

Wheat purchases since July 1, 1947, 
total 193,489,222 bu., barley 5,208,805 
bu., oats 5,275,561 bu., grain sorghums 
3,562,661 bu., rye 84,457 bu. and corn 
2,000 bu 

v ¥ 


Liberal K. C. Takings 


KANSAS CITY—During the firs! 
five days following re-entrance into 
the wheat market in the Southwest, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. pur 
chased 685,000 bu. through its re- 
gional office at Kansas City. The 
agency obtained 450,000 bu. Jan. 14- 
15, and an additional 235,000 bu. were 
bought the next day. Between noo! 
Jan. 16 and noon Jan. 19, the CCC 
bought 1,750,000 bu. 

The purchases made last week were 
the first by the southwestern office 
since Nov. 20, with the exception o! 
4,000 bu. secured Dec. 4. Since th: 
inception of the year’s buying pro- 
gram more than 125 million bushels 
have been booked through the Kansas 
City office. 

CCC’s price basis at Kansas City 
for No. 1 dark hard wheat stood at 
16¢ over Chicago May, in store, Gulf. 
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el Me, 


| SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


When budgets are strained by high prices, the economy of 
tasty home-baked products appeals to the housewife. That 
means a bigger opportunity in building family flour sales 
this year. Get the full benefit of this opportunity with the 
Me SUPER-WHITE merchandising program. This three-point 
oe es : program is a sure business builder: 
3 Point One—SUPER-WHITE quality is maintained at peak 
x ES NSE ones eae eee standards at all times. SUPER-WHITE gives baking re- 
—_ ae sults that bring sound, continuing repeat business, based on 
quality preference. 
Point Two—SUPER-WHITE has a sound, effective mer- 
chandising plan aimed at building increased volume. Ask 
us about it. 
estes. pails ~ Point Three—SUPER-WHITE sales policy is based on 
utmost co-operation with the distributor, a mighty helpful 
factor in solving sales problems. 


a Look to SUPER-WHITE for bigger sales! 
~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS _ 





SRS ia Fos Sah ote 
eRe Soke Soy hes ae 























. Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Robinson-Patman 


Act Effective 
° 


We have repeatedly warned in this 
column that for a flour broker to 
accept a fee of any kind on a sale 
made to another firm of which he is 
the owner is illegal under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. Only recently we 
pointed out that the act is still ef- 
fective, even though it had been 
somewhat forgotten during the war 
years. 

That these statements are true 
was clearly emphasized in a recent 


order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion “prohibiting as a violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act the ac- 
ceptance of brokerage fees’ by a 
brokerage company on purchases of 
flour and other commodities for a 
macaroni company in which it owns 
a majority of the capital stock.” Un- 
der the terms of the cease and de- 
sist order the broker is forbidden 


“to receive from any seller, direct- 


ly or indirectly, anything of value as 
brokerage or any commission, com- 
pensation, allowance or discount in 
lieu thereof.” 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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The brokerage firm involved was 
a prominent one. This case should 
serve as a warning to all other flour 
brokers that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is active in enforcing the 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. It should also prove that the 
acceptance of brokerage fees by a 
broker for sales to companies in 
which he owns control is illegal. 
Distribution Costs 

Oo 


As all flour jobbers and wholesale 


grocers know, the cost of distribution | 





Dobrys 
Beat 


9 


Best of 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


brands. 


We apply science to these 
flours, too... the science of 
good wheat selection and skill- 


ful milling 


nothing new-fangled about it. 
For Dobry’s Best and Best of 
the West have been made 
that quality way for many 


years. 


And I’m on the job every day 
to make certain that Dobry 
quality stays right there on 


top. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


SCIENTISTS are trying to 
turn atoms into a source of 
power. We haven’t any atoms 
(at least the kind that blow 
up) in Dobry’s Best or Best 
of the West, 
plenty of sales-power for the 
flour distributor in these fine 


but there is 


. but there is 
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is in the forefront both among busi- 
ness men and consumers. How it 
can best be controlled is a problem 
facing all industry. So far as flour 
distributors are concerned, attention 
to several fundamental factors will 
go far toward solving the problem. 

For instance, unreasonable dis- 
counts materially increase distribu- 
tion costs. Inefficient warehouse han- 
dling of flour may well be charged 
against distribution costs. Covering 
too wide a territory and having sales- 
men spend too much time with smal! 
outlets also adds to this cost. 

On the positive side of controlling 
distribution costs, better care should 
be given to the selection of salesmen 
more attention should be given to 
their training, and more thought 
should be given to the selection of 
customers. Any one of these factors 
alone will do little to control distribu- 
tion costs, but combined they are the 
answer to the entire problem. 


Existing Competition 
° 


Salesmen for wholesale grocers 
and other similar distributors of flour 
are constantly running into the com- 
petition of chain stores when they 
call on their customers. Frequently 
the story they hear is a sad one. To 
combat it they need all the informa- 
tion they can possibly obtain from 
their sales managers regarding the 
essential position of independent re- 
tail grocers in the American mer- 
chandising system. 

This information can be conveyed 
to them only intelligently by sales 
training courses conducted by the 
management of the businesses for 
which they work. Many wholesalers 
hold weekly meetings with their 
salesmen, and a good part of that 
time should be devoted to giving 
salesmen information as to how in- 
dependent retailers may meet the 
competition of their chain competi- 
tors. In that way wholesale flour dis- 
tributors will help their customers 
overcome the competition they are 
now facing. 


Increased Food Promotion 
re) 


It is generally realized that in- 
creased promotional effort will be 
placed back of practically all foods in 
the months to come. Such action had 
been planned for all products made 
from flour, but this has unfortunately 
been sidetracked because of the gov- 
ernment’s conservation program. 

Nevertheless these products are 
going to be eaten, and they provide 
consumers with the most nutritious 
and economical foods available today. 
Because of that fact; there certainly 
can be no harm in telling this plain, 
simple and truthful story to the 
housewives of America through what- 
ever advertising distributors may do. 

Regardless of the foreign program, 
American citizens must be fed. For 
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You Need 
‘‘Correct Fit’’ in 
ri OU r, t re) oO every one of your particular baking needs. 


For bread, rolls, pastries, cakes and cookies, there are 


Here at Russell-Miller we mi'l flour “‘to fit” . . . to fit perfectly 


Russell-Miller flours designed specifically for each... to 

give them display-counter “good looks” and dinner-table “good eating.” 
Russell-Miller flours are tested continuously for quality and uniform baking 
performance, both in the laboratory and in our experimental bakery. That way we 


make sure they “fit” all your requirements for successful baking. 
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the lower income groups, that supply 
of food must largely be made up of 
cereal products. In view of the fact 
that other types of foods are going 
to be advertised aggressively to con- 
sumers, certainly flour distributors 
should tell them the facts about their 
product. That is the only way to meet 
the pending competition. 
BS 8 


Retail Sales Trends 
° 


According to all available statis- 
tics, chain stores with four or more 
units are showing a steady increase 
in sales. This is also true of indepen- 
dent and voluntary chains, indicating 
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that independent retail grocers are 
facing increasingly strong competi- 
tion. It is, of course, of deep concern 
to wholesale grocers and other dis- 
tributors of family flour. 

Another retail trend that seems 
even stronger is that toward self- 


service stores. Some students of the- 


merchandising field believe that this 
is the answer to the independent re- 
tailer’s problem. However, there are 
many grocers today who are entirely 
unfamiliar with the principles of self- 
service operation. 

That is where their wholesale sup- 
pliers can be helpful to them. Many 
retail grocers are so concerned with 
their own immediate problems that 





they have not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to future trends. Wholesalers, 
viewing the field with a broader per- 
spective, should be able to advise 
their retail customers about this 
trend, and help them in making plans 
to meet it. This is just as important 
to wholesalers as it is to retailers. 
S 8 8 


Better Relations Needed 

oO 

We can think of no segment of the 
food industry which needs greater ac- 
tivity in its public relations program 
than does the wholesale trade. This 
includes flour distributors as well as 
all others. Consumers are not in per- 
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sonal contact with wholesalers. They 
read much criticism of this phase of 
distribution from those who are not 
familiar with its value. This should 
not be allowed to go unanswered. 
There are a number of national asso- 
ciations in the country representing 
the interests of food wholesalers, in- 
cluding those of flour. One of their 
greatest obligations is to improve the 
public relations position of their 
members. 
~] 


Friendship Pays 
° 


One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments that can be achieved by local 
trade association groups is the fur- 
thering of friendship among their 
members. The better business men 
know one another personally, the less 
likelihood of misunderstandings aris- 
ing will there be. Frequently when 
competitors get together at functioiis 
outside of business hours, they find 
that they are not such bad fellows 
after all. 

Recently we attended two such 2a/- 
fairs within a week. The difference 
in how they were conducted im- 
pressed us. At one the management 
of the place where it was held quite 
evidently was primarily interested in 
getting it over with. Immediately -f- 
ter the business meeting was over he 
kept insisting that the members have 
their buffet supper. There was no time 
whatever for social intermingling. 

The other meeting was exactly the 
opposite. Ample time for visiting and 
good fellowship was provided. In the 
latter case competitors had time io 
exchange views, talk about the wea- 
ther or whatever else occurred to 
them. It was perfectly plain that 
those at this meeting received the 
greatest benefit. Officials of local asso- 
ciations should remember this in 
planning meetings. 


Self-Help for Jobbers 
° 


In a number of local flour trade 
associations with which we are famil- 
iar, flour jobbers do not seem to be 
particularly active in affairs affect- 
ing their own interests. Frequently 
it is a broker or a mill representative 
who carries this burden. That has 
also been true of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, where 
comparatively few jobbers have 
served as its president. 

This is an unfortunate situation. 
Jobbers should know more about 
their own problems than others in tlie 
industry. They naturally should pro- 
vide their own leadership, and they 
have an ample supply of most capa- 
ble men. It is commendable for bro- 
kers and mill representatives to offer 
their services in connection with as- 
sociation affairs, but it would be for 
the best interest of jobbers to develop 
more of their own leaders. 


A Deserved Tribute 


12) 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, Herbert H. Lang, the 
retiring president, was presented 
with a ship’s clock by the members 
in appreciation of the outstanding 
service he rendered during his three 
terms in office. In presenting the gi't, 
J. A. MacNair, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Good & Welfare Committee, 
paid full tribute to Mr. Lang for his 
untiring work. 

No tribute could be better de- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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—FLOUR QUALITY 
Eee 
YOU CAN TRUST 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of SUPER-FLOUR, a 
fine short patent from selected hard 
winter wheats. The choice wheats we 
grind and the rigid laboratory con- 
trols we exercise in making SUPER- 
FLOUR give you this flour at its 







































































uniform best... every day... REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. z 
every time. 
THE WI! LLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
YHLMAN N GRAIN CO. 
Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: : 
acest Setar WABASH ELEVATOR i 
peg age tier ol ae war ol Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. —— 
Se ao = 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ; “6. a —— 
New York Rubber Exchange ‘tn ‘ wee Were, Temas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Oocen Exchange the Milling Industry 
POLAR BEAR quality is the L 











kind that pleases the house- 
wife with its fine baking action 
... and delights the flour dis- 
tributor with its sales punch. 


FOUNDED BY 
~ ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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‘AUBBARD'S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE IN OCTOBER, 1920 
“The Quality of the Flour ~ ee 
Is All a Matter of Ideals > a ina Pte « 
and Policy of the Miller.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 








100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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PEACOCK 
GOLDEN BELT 


Three top-notch bakery flours, milled 
t standards of high quality 


to constan 
ca’s outstanding mill- 


by one of Amer! 
ing organizations. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
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> | 
SALINA KANSAS 


Nashville Sales Office Central States Sales Office 
808 NashviHe Trust Bldg 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Speakers Named 


Agricultural Forum 


KANSAS CITY—The fourth annual 
agricultural forum sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
will be held Feb. 19-20 at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City. All perti- 
nent phases of the feed industry will 
be discussed at the meeting, which 
will be the first major convention of 
the industry this year. 

Manufacturers, dealers and distrib- 
utors of feed and feed products, 
farmers, feeders, vocational agricul- 
tural instructors and representatives 
of agricultural colleges will attend 
Feb. 19. 

Prominent industrial representatives 
will discuss current marketing and 
distribution problems of poultry and 
livestock and predict the outcome of 
1948 operations. On the following day 
questions of more particular impor- 
tance to the formula feed industry 
will be discussed. 

Dr. Philip J. Schaible, Cincinnati, 
director of research, Distillers Feed 
Research Council, will be the open- 
ing speaker at the feed meeting Feb. 
20. His topic will be “We Are Learn- 
ing Every Day.” Practical application 
of scientific discoveries in animal nu- 
trition will be outlined by Dr. Jerry 
Sotola, assistant director of the live- 
stock bureau, Armour & Co., Chica- 
go. 
The feed outlook will be discussed 
by Walter C. Berger, president, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., while 
Don Turnbull, secretary of the Inter- 
national Baby Chick Assn., will speak 
on the outlook for hatcheries in 1948. 
Latest developments in Washington 
will be revealed by Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 

‘“‘Management’s Blind Spots” is the 
subject to be discussed by C. D. Alex- 
ander, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indian- 
apolis. R. A. Tobias, merchandising 


manager, H. D. Hudson Co., Chicago, . 


will speak on “Bet the Blue.” 

The livestock outlook for 1948 will 
be discussed by an officer of the 
American Meat Institute, Chicago, 
and Lyman G. Peck, feed consultant, 
Chicago, will speak on “Following 
Directions.” “A Look to the Future 
for Agriculture” is the topic of an 
address to be given by H. J. Gram- 
lich, general agricultural agent, Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway, Chi- 
cago. 

Presiding at all sessions and key- 
noting the convention will be Gilbert 
L. James, Ralston Purina Co., Kansas 
City, president of the association. At 
a banquet in the ballroom of Hotel 
President on the evening of Feb. 19, 
an address, “Human Relations—the 
Art of Togetherness,” will be given by 
Fred Smith, director of employee re- 
lations, General Shoe Corp., Nashville. 
Concluding the convention Feb. 20 
will be a cocktail hour sponsored by 
the Kansas City Feed Club. 

Jack D. Dean, executive secretary 
of the association, declared that ad- 
vance inquiry points toward a record 
attendance. Reservations are now 
being accepted by either Mr. Dean or 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce Housing Bureau. 
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FOREIGN SALES COURSE 


KANSAS CITY—A study course in 
foreign trade merchandising spon- 
sored by the University of Kansas ex- 
tension service and the Foreign Trade 
Club of Greater Kansas City will be- 
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~American Ace 





—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS nied 
1863-1946 Gro 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS ery 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS the 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA . 
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Tl 
The Williams Bros. Co. er 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. tric’ 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour use 
All our wheat is grown on “Western righ 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- is 
ers at elevators we own and operate. T 
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Chickasha Milling Co. ws 
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The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. rod 
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gin Jan. 29 at the Hotel Continental, 


Kansas City. The group will meet 
each Thursday night 7-9 p.m., Jan. 
99 through April 15, under the direc- 
tion of Kenneth V. James, business 
specialist, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Each week a particular phase 
of foreign marketing will be discussed 
by a qualified representative in that 
field. Cost of the complete course 
is $25. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES B. WEYDMAN, 50, 
DEAD FROM HEART ATTACK 


BUFFALO—Charles B. Weydman, 
50, president of the Rex Grain & 
Milling Co. and widely known 
throughout the trade, died Jan. 10 at 
the Buffalo General Hospital from a 
heart attack. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo, a director of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn.; the National 
Grain Trade Council and the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Weydman was born in Buffalo 
and started his business career as an 
office boy for the Eastern Grain Ele- 
vator Corp. He worked up to treas- 
urer of the company. With Earl Mc- 
Connell, he started the Rex Grain & 
Milling Co., of which Mr. McConnell 
at the start was president. Later the 
partnership was dissolved, Mr. Weyd- 
man becoming president. In 1938, he 
returned to the Eastern Grain Eleva- 
tor Corp. as vice president but con- 
tinued as a director of the Rex Grain 
& Milling Co. 

In 1941, Mr. Weydman resigned 
from the Eastern Grain Elevator and 
became president and manager of the 
Rex. During World War II he was 
a member of the state Food Survey 
Committee. During World War I he 
was a chief petty officer in the Navy. 
He was a member of the Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club and the Masons. Surviving 
are his widow and two daughters. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“SUNKIST” BREAD BRAND 
OKAYED BY CIRCUIT COURT 


CHICAGO — A recent decision of 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
nied the right of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange to prevent a bak- 
ery in Rock Island, Ill., from using 
the name “Sunkist” on bread. The 
case was one of the first to be decided 
on the basis of the recently enacted 
Lanham Act. 

The finding reverses a previous low- 
er court decision in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Peoria, Ill., that such 
use was an infringement of the copy- 
right. Appeal to the Supreme Court 
is possible. 

The action was brought against the 
ao Baking Co., Rock Island, 








The complainants had charged that 
under the Lanham Act the bakery’s 
use of the name might confuse the 
Public on the grounds that “bread be- 
longs to the same general class of 
merchandise as the fruit and canned 
fruits and vegetables marketed by 
the plaintiffs.” For the Court of Ap- 
Peals, however, Judge Sherman Min- 
ton declared that fruits and vege- 
tables were not in the same general 
Class as bread and that their only 
Similarity was that they are all 
edible and usually sold in the same 
type stores. He denied the contention 
that customers might be misled into 
believing the fruit companies baked 

bread. 

“Unless ‘Sunkist’ covers everything 
@dible under the sun, we cannot be- 

e that anyone whose I.Q. is high 
fnough to be regarded by the law 
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CEA Reports Sharp Increase 
in Commodity Futures Trade 


would ever be confused in the pur- 
chase of a loaf of bread branded as 
‘Sunkist’ because someone else sold 
fruits and vegetables under that 
name,” the court said. “The purchas- 
er is buying bread, not a name... 
and there is no finding that the plain- 
tiff ever applied the word ‘Sunkist’ 
to bakery products. 

“The unconscionable efforts of the 
plaintiffs to monopolize the food mar- 
ket by the monopoly of the word 
‘Sunkist’ on all manner of. goods sold 
in the usual food stores should not be 
sanctioned by the courts.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY ANNOUNCES 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been declared by the board of direc- 
tors. The 50¢ common dividend, the 
83rd consecutive quarterly dividend 
paid to common stockholders of the 
company, is payable March 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 11. The 
preferred dividend is payable April 
15 to stockholders of record April 1, 
1948. The preferred dividend is the 
14th consecutive one declared on 
Pillsbury Mills’ $4 cumulative issue of 
1944. 
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JAMES BARNHARDT NAMED 
COLUMBUS FEED CHAIRMAN 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—James Barn- 
hardt, Early & Daniel Co., Columbus, 
was elected 1948 chairman of the Co- 
lumbus Feed Club at the December 
meeting of the organization. Walter 
Latham, Amlin, Ohio, was elected co- 
chairman, with W. S. Thompson, spe- 
cialist in charge of the division of 
plant industry, department of agricul- 
ture, Ohio State University, named 
secretary-treasurer. 

Three directors were elected: 
George Dresbach, Scioto Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., Ashville, Ohio; C. T. Ater, 
Atkins & Durbrow, Columbus, and W. 
A. Seaman, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Columbus. 

The meeting of the Columbus Feed 
Club will be held on the first Friday 
of each month, the membership de- 
cided. 





WASHINGTON — Futures trading 
in agricultural commodities under the 
Commodity Exchange Act increased 
sharply in 1947 as compared with 
1946, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced last week on the 
basis of year-end figures compiled 
by the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity. 

J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
CEA, said most of the regulated fu- 
tures markets dormant during the 
war recovered a normal or substan- 
tial volume of trading during the 
year. 

“The large increase in.grain trad- 
ing during the year tended to over- 
shadow in public attention the sus- 
tained growth in some of the other 
futures markets, such as in the prin- 
cipal markets for butter, eggs and 
potatoes, lard, cottonseed oil, mill- 
feeds and oil meals,” Mr. Mehl said. 
“The volume in cotton futures was 
the largest in any calendar year since 
1929. There is a substantial hedging 
business in all of these markets.” 

The total volume of trading in 
grains on all markets was 12,640,720,- 
000 bu. in 1947, compared with 5,139,- 
350,000 in 1946, and an annual aver- 
age of 11,655,985,000 in the five-year 
period, 1935-39. Approximately 86% 
of the 1947 grain trading was on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Wheat futures trading on all mar- 
kets amounted to 5,434,880,000 bu. 
in 1947, compared with 429,208,000 
in 1946, and an annual average of 
8,554,395,000 in 1935-39. Largest 
monthly volume in 1947 was in Sep- 
tember when 846,857,000 bu. were 
traded. 

Corn futures trading on all markets 
was 4,043,188,000 bu. in 1947, com- 
pared with 718,482,000 in 1946, and 
an annual average of 2,047,011,000 in 
1935-39. The peak in corn futures 
trading came in June, when 530,764,- 
000 bu. were recorded for the month. 

Trading in oats, aggregating 3,126,- 
011,000 bu. in 1947, was somewhat 
below the record level of 3,280,007,000 
bu. in 1946. Trading in rye futures 





VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSING — The world’s largest vegetable oil 
processing plant was placed in operation in Minneapolis Jan. 2 by the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. The $1,250,000 installation will be devoted 
exclusively to processing oil bearing seeds. Another unit now under con- 
struction will use a new solvent extraction process recently patented by 
A-D-M engineering department. In the photograph above, left to right, 
Walter G. Andrews, director of special oil sales for the company, Samuel 
O. Sorenson, vice president in charge of research, T. L. Daniels, presi- 
dent, Samuel Mairs, chairman of the board, J. W. Moore, vice president, 
and Orlando Graziani of the A-D-M engineering department are gathered 
around a processing kettle in the new plant. 


Mr. Sayre said. 
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at Chicago was not resumed during 
the year; the volume at Minneapolis 
was 15,727,000 bu. The soybean fu- 
tures market in Chicago resumed ac- 
tivity, but the volume remained small. 

Futures transactions in cotton on 
all markets amounted to 104,758,000 
bales in 1947, compared with 95,- 
891,000 in 1946. The month of larg- 
est trading in the recent year was 
October, at the height of the cotton 
marketing season. The volume was 
larger on both the New York and the 
New Orleans cotton exchanges; activ- 
ity on the smaller Chicago market 
declined compared with 1946. 

Trading in egg futures, primarily 
on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
amounted to 132,060 carlots in 1947, 
against the all-time high of 143,504 
carlots in 1946. The reviving volume 
of butter futures trading at Chicago 
aggregated 17,180 carlots for 1947 
which was the largest sinee before 
the war. Transactions in potato fu- 
tures came to 19,401 carlots in 1947, 
the largest volume on CEA records. 
Virtually all of this trading was on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange. 

The year also witnessed a revival 
of futures trading in the fats and 
oils field. Compared with a negligible 
volume in 1946, futures trading in 
lard on the Chicago Board of Trade 
aggregated 1,318,730,000 lb. in 1947, 
an amount roughly equal to the aver- 
age for the thirties and early forties. 
Cottonseed oil trading on the New 
York Produce Exchange in the 
amount of 609,600,000 Ib. in 1947 was 
considerably below the average of 
prewar years. 

In feedstuffs, trading in bran and 
shorts on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and in soybean meal on the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange Clear- 
ing Assn., increased to approximately 
normal levels during the year. Trad- 
ing in cottonseed meal at Memphis 
increased markedly over 1946, but 
was considerably below prewar levels. 
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NAMED BY CORN PRODUCTS 


NEW YORK—WwWilliam H. Gamble 
has been elected a vice president of 
Corn Products Refining Co. by the 
board of directors, according to a 
recent announcement by Morris 
Sayre, president. Mr. Gamble suc- 
ceeds Fred Mueller, who is retiring 
from active executive service but will 
be retained in an advisory capacity, 
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FIRE DESTROYS FEED 
UNIT OF GRAIN FIRM 


TEMPLE, TEXAS—Fire of unde- 
termined origin, which broke out the 
morning of Jan. 9 in the sweet feed 
plant of the Wendland Grain Co. re- 
sulted in the complete destruction of 
that unit of the property and an ad- 
jacent warehouse and its contents of 
grain and sacks. 

The new feed mill of the company, 
which has just been completed, also 
was damaged. Because the activities 
of the plant are distributed in sep- 
arate groups of buildings more seri- 
ous loss was avoided. 

Some operations are being con- 
tinued without interruption in the 
undamaged buildings, and the sweet 
feeds are being manufactured by 
using the facilities of a neighboring 
feed mill, 
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1947 Flour Output Sets New Record 





ESTIMATED TOTAL FOR YEAR 
FIXED AT 304,348,000 SACKS 


Export Demand Largely Responsible for Increase of 25,- 
448,000 Sacks Over 1946 for 9.1% Gain; South- 
western Mills Record Highest 


Wheat flour mills in the US. re- 
porting their monthly production to 
The Northwestern Miller made 206,- 
957,850 sacks during the 1947 cal- 
endar year. Mills reporting produc- 
tion figures to this journal are be- 
lieved to account for approximately 
68% of the total U.S. production. 

This would indicate that 1947 cal- 
endar year flour production in the 
U.S. was approximately 304,348,000 
sacks, showing an increase of 9.1% 
over the 1946 calendar year output 
of 278.9 million sacks. The increase 
is estimated at 25,448,000 sacks for 
the 12-month period. 

The Bureau of the Census stated 
in its “Facts for Industry” report 
dated Jan. 14 that wheat flour pro- 
duction for the first 11 months of 
1947 was estimated at 279 million 
sacks, compared with 247 million 
sacks for the same period in 1946. 
Flour production in December, 1946, 
was reported by the bureau at 26.2 
million sacks. Assuming that output 
in December, 1947, would equal that 
of the same month in 1946, the bu- 
reau’s . figures for 1947, when as- 
sembled, would show a total of slight- 
ly more than 305 million sacks for 
the calendar year just closed. 

The largest increase, by sections of 
the country, was accounted for by 
mills in the Southwest. That group 
showed an increase of 16.7% with a 
total production during the 1947 cal- 
endar year at 78,403,000 sacks as 
compared with a 1946 calendar year 
output of 67,160,000 sacks. 





Minneapolis Calendar Year Flour Production - 


Minneapolis flour production by mills 
which reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
by months and calendar years, in sacks: 


1947 1946 1945 1944 
Jan. 1,659,001 1,586,445 1,346,711 1,356,384 
Feb. 1,472,149 1,401,890 1,167,097 1,137,499 
Mch. 1,696,943 1,449,307 1,281,371 1,179,286 
April 1,508,745 1,258,183 1,351,360 1,094,898 
May 1,531,128 908,463 1,404,854 1,147,031 
June 1,481,002 823,206 1,336,169 1,099,706 
July 1,507,372 1,189,890 1,249,613 1,127,290 
Aug. 1,517,078 1,512,719 1,360,720 1,275,929 
Sept. 1,694,516 1,440,343 1,319,467 1,322,483 
Oct. 1,741,504 1,760,185 1,653,032 1,412,444 
Nov. 1,495,629 1,556,245 1,523,337 1,295,961 
Dec; 1,394,189 1,544,925 1,456,076 1,334,688 





Tot. 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 


Buffalo Flour Production 
Wheat flour production of Buffalo mills 
which reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
by months and calendar years, in sacks: 
1947 1946 1945 1944 





Jan. 2,208,099 2,495,470 2,002,594 1,900,981 
Feb. 1,811,221 2,268,045 1,898,500 2,085,540 
Mch. 2,114,426 2,119,305 2,121,967 2,206,319 
April 2,679,936 1,861,413 2,152,891 1,900,070 
May 2,407,528 1,749,647 2,265,492 1,964,332 
June 2,423,983 1,902,968 2,236,258 2,006,711 
July 1,806,419 2,217,062 2,245,600 1,909,433 
Aug. 2,404,322 2,201,019 2,379,854 2,047,643 
Sept. 2,463,741 2,098,789 2,176,560 2,126,368 
Oct. 2,573,890 2,415,822 2,491,684 2,322,895 
Nov. 2,602,265 2,403,468 2,320,536 2,274,028 
Dec. 2,238,640 2,255,042 2,049,543 2,105,616 





Tot. 27,634,470 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 





1947 Calendar Year Flour Production, 
Southwest (in sacks) 





1947 1946 co % 

Produc- Produc- In- Oper- 

tion tion crease ation 

Mills* ... 48,962,061 42,338,081 15.64 99.09 
K. C. .... 18,983,333 15,856,116 19.91 98.23 
Wichita . 5,674,944 5,194,860 9.24 91.74 
Salina ... 4,783,475 3,771,633 26.82 93.00 
Total .. 78,403,863 67,160,690 16.74 97.92 


*55 Representative Seuthwest mills, 


Minneapolis mills showed an in- 
crease of slightly more than 14% for 
the: past year. The total output of 
mills in that city is reported at 18,- 
699,000 sacks for 1947, as compared 
with 16,431,000 sacks for an increase 
of 2,268,000. 5 i 

Output by mills in Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the calendar year just closed is 
27,634,000 sacks for an increase of 
6%% over the 25,988,000 sacks total 
for the 1946 calendar year. 

It seems fairly certain that this 
high rate of production probably will 
continue at least through the end of 
the current crop year since the use 
of flour by consumers in the US. 
changes only slightly from year to 
year. Volume of production during 
the year just closed was influenced 
largely by export demand. Foreign 
business was heavy in 1947 because 
of crop failures in some countries and 
because of the fact that much of. Eu- 
rope’s agriculture and flour milling 
capacity has not been: rehabilitated 
since the close of World War II. The 
U.S. aid programs have depended 
much on a steady flow of flour to the 
impoverished countries in Europe. 

The relief program will continue at 
least until mid-year. Beyond that 
time, much depends on the amount 
of wheat that is fed to livestock this 
winter to make up for the shortage 
of corn. If animal consumption is not 
too much in excess of normal, there 
should be ample wheat at the close 
of the present crop year June 30 for 
both domestic and export needs, some 
observers believe.- 

Because users of flour have al- 
lowed their stocks to drop to very 
low levels, it is expected that there 
may be some increase in the total 
amount of flour milled for domestic 
use this year. Population increases, 
which are scored every year in the 
U.S., also. will tend to enlarge the 
domestic grind. 

The representative interior mills in 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska ground 48,962,061 sacks in 
1947, compared with 42,338,081 sacks 
the previous year, for an increase of 
15.64%. The eight mills of Greater 
Kansas City produced 18,983,333 





sacks in 1947, or an amount 19.91% 
larger than 1946. 

Wichita’s production increase 
failed to measure up to those at oth- 
er points in the Southwest, mainly 
because of a strike in one of three 
plants in that city which reduced op- 
erations for several weeks. Never- 
theless, Wichita production in 1947 
was 9.24% greater than the previous 
year, mills there producing 5,674,994 
sacks. 

The largest gain was scored by 
Salina which advanced from 3,771,- 
633 sacks in 1946 to 4,783,475 sacks 
in 1947, for an increase of 26.82%. 

Percentage of operation among the 
mills was the largest in history. The 
1947 average of the representative 
mills was 99.09% of capacity; Kansas 
City 98.23%; Wichita 91.74% and 
Salina 93%. Milling capacity is fig- 
ured on the basis of a six-day week, 
grinding 24 hours each day. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HISTORIC FLOUR MILL BURNS 


LOUISVILLE, GA.—A fire swept 
through the Clark Branch Milling 
Co. here Jan. 9, destroying more than 
$25,000 worth of flour, corn, feed 
and machinery. The building, owned 
by the Clark Mill Corp. of Thomas- 
ton, Ga., was only partially covered 
by insurance. The mill, a two-story 
brick and frame building, was a his- 
toric south Georgia landmark that 
has stood there more than 100 years. 
Fifty years ago it was destroyed by 
a similar fire. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR E. J. SPERRY TALK 


CHICAGO—E. J. Sperry, head of 
Sperry’s Industrial Publications, was 
the guest speaker at the Jan. 14 din- 
ner meeting of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club. His topic was “The 
Production Man as a Salesman.” 

Mr. Sperry said he regretted there 
was a lack of pride in the baking busi- 
ness, saying that young men “do not 
look back over the fine record of bak- 
ing for over 6,000 years.” Mr. Sperry 
said the real salesman in the bakery 
is the production man, who “really is 
the head of the sales department.” 

“He must see to it that the con- 
sumer receives the right amount of 
good bread at a price fixed by the 
management,” Mr. Sperry said. “No 
advertising man or salesman can 
sell a poor loaf of bread, so it is 
important that the production man 
puts out a loaf similar to the product 
his company advertises.” 

Mr. Sperry took his audience on a 

















UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows calendar year production of flour by mills reporting to The 


Northwestern Miller, in sacks: 














Northwest— 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ......... 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 14,436,850 11,693,135 
Outside mills* ...... 33,469,123 29,823,444 31,257,977 25,595,307 23,355,608 21,193,905 

Totals ......... 52,168,379 46,255,245 47,707,784 40,378,896 37,792,458 32,887,040 

Southwest— 

Kansas City ........ 18,983,333 15,856,116 15,364,136 12,756,573 13,717,116 12,692,764 
WME. Se det avs ose 5,674,994 5,194,860 5,088,353 4,630,485 4,572,113 4,209,876 
DORIS oo ccc ccevecneve 4,783,475 3,771,633 4,136,513 4,672,630 4,699,575 4,617,145 
Outside mills ........ 48,962,061 42,338,081 42,593,105 38,573,969 37,959,685 32,526,992 

BOARD va ceweves 78,403,863 67,100,690 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,519 53,946,797 
WURERRD. ccccccccsccces 27,634,470 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 20,408,074 
Central & S. E. states $29,794,449 $26,812,505 $30,996,723 $28,763,983 $28,836,121 20,005,026 

No. Pacific Coast— 
ee 4,291,731 3,465,438 3,855,320 3,537,570 3,575,985 2,759,547 
Rr ry erry 3,335,738 5,060,788 4,596,810 3,999,483 3,840,851 3,366,163 
Portland ...........«.. 3,737,573 3,370,520 3,776,628 3,381,048 3,535,605 3,336,573 
Outside mills ....... 7,691,647 5,630,800 7,391,761 7,575,192 4,473,477 3,609,084 

SD es FERES Bee 18,966,689 17,527,646 19,968,519 18,493,293 15,425,918 13,142,367 
Grand totals ........ **206,957,850 183,744,036 192,196,612 173,109,077 166,493,381 140,389,904 


*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 
before May, 1943, **Preliminary. 


tIncludes production of mills not reported 





trip through a bakery, pointing out 
how important the production man’s 
job is at each stép. 

“At the rounder, molder, proofer, 
oven door, cooler and wrapping de- 
partment, the production man must 
watch carefully every step in the 
process of baking, using the right 
amount of good ingredients, that the 
products when leaving the -oven are 
good and not burned or cripples, and 
that good and uniform loaves are 
placed on -the truck,” he said. “The 
production man -should have full 
charge of the wrapping department, 
which is also important.” 

Referring to the “glowing” adver- 
tising used by bakers, and the im- 
portance of the production men turn- 
ing out this type of bread, he men- 
tioned that one production manager 
routes all of the advertising of his 
company through the production de- 
partment, so as to impress and con- 
vince the men that this is the type 
of bread they want them to make. 
The production department, Mr. 
Sperry said, has an obligation to de- 
liver the kind of bread the company 
advertises. Following Mr. Sperry’s 
talk, a long discussion period fo!- 
lowed and he answered numerous 
questions. 

President L. H. McLaren was. un- 
able to be present. He recently re- 
signed as bakery superintendent of 
the National Tea Co., and is now as- 
sociated with the Quality Bakers of 
America. In his absence, J. Guess, 
vice president, presided. He an- 
nounced that the February meeting 
of the group would feature P. G. Pir- 
rie, Bakers Weekly, as speaker. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE FEED DECLINES 


MILWAUKEE—Movement of feed 
in the local market during Decem- 
ber last year declined from that dur- 
ing the same month a year earlier, 
according to the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange. Receipts dropped to 180 
tons from 330 tons received in De- 
cember, 1946, while shipments totaled 
16,650 tons, compared with 19,950 
tons a year before. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS BIRTHDAY LUNCH 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held the first birthday lunch- 
eon for 1948 Jan. 12. President Maur- 
ice M. Jackson, president and man- 
ager of the Vienna Model Bakery, 
Chicago, presided. Following lunch- 
eon color sound movies on Mexico 
were shown. 

The January birthday members 
who attended were: J. H. Blaisdell, 
Wisconsin Dried Egg Co.; E. J. 
Herbold, the John F. Jelke Co.; Car! 
J. Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc.; 
F. N. Karalis, Chicago Pie Co.; Stan- 
ley Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc., and 
J. T. Shuflitowski, J. T. Shuflitowski, 
Inc. These members were given seats 
of honor at the birthday table. About 
60 persons joined in the spirit of the 
affair, among them H. L. Barker, H. 
L. Barker & Co., New York, and C. 
P. Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

President Jackson announced that 
these monthly meetings would be 
planned around a short program of 
general interest to members and 
their guests. The February birthday 
luncheon is scheduled for Feb. 16. 
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Centennial Flourine Mills Co. 









GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


el DEALERS IN 
Die im ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 

























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK Orry 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 











General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














Millers of High 

WESTERN MILLING Co. Grade Bakers, 

MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT. FLOUR port Flours. 





FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. _ SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tid ter and Country 


se «toners A ita RED WING SPECIAL 
The BARNETT & RECORD CO. BIXOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS | BUILDERS CREAM of WEST 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings— i 
tors uildings—Industrial Plants PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


McVEIGH @& CO., inc. THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
15 WEST 10th ST. 7 KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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NEW YORK—The new public rela- 
tions program for macaroni products 
and a review of the industry’s posi- 
tion with relation to the country and 
to the world were the two major 
topics with which the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. concerned 
itself at its winter meeting Jan. 16. 

About 125 manufacturers, durum 
millers and other allied men heard 
the president, C. W. Wolfe, Megs 
Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, give a pic- 
ture of world-wide conditions that 
was not discouraging, particularly 
over the ability of the macaroni in- 
dustry to hold its proper place either 
in inflationary or deflationary periods. 
The fact that the industry has be- 
come highly mechanized, he said, 
enables it to sell competitively at all 
times and so hold a fair share of the 
food budget. 

Following the statement by M. J. 
Donna, secretary-treasurer, that 
about $3,600 had been spent on pro- 
motional work by the durum prod- 
ucts institute, Bert Nevins of Bert 
Nevins, Inc., reported that the spa- 
ghetti-eating school has already had 
nearly $300,000 worth of publicity, 
if paid for by the line, and the cele- 
bration of the 400th anniversary of 
noodle manufacturing is also being 
well featured. News _ broadcasters, 
women’s columnists and nutritionists 
accented the noodle’s “birthday” Jan. 
15, and later radio recipe contests and 
other features will further the pur- 
poses of the three campaigns—to cre- 
ate new users and new ideas on the 
nutritiousness and palatability of spa- 
ghetti,. noodles and, later, macaroni. 


Warns Against Optimism 


Hector Lazo, public relations di- 
rector for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
warned macaroni manufacturers 
against undue optimism. ‘We are hav- 
ing the largest boom in the history 
of the country,” he said, “but there 
are signs that the boom economy is 
built on quicksand,” 

He warned also against excessive 
business inventories, against artificial 
high prices and against sudden and 
unpredictable changes in the interna- 
tional situation. He pointed out that 
farm prices are at their highest level 
in history and that the retail grocer 
‘reflects the costs of raw material and 
labor. 

The problem of America today, the 
problem of the world today, is neither 
political nor economic. It is primarily 
moral, he said. 

“This is a year of decision. This is 
a year in which the moral fiber of 
America will be tested. God forbid 
that it should be found wanting,” he 
concluded. 


Summer Meeting Set 


The day closed with a dinner given 
to macaroni manufacturers and their 
families by five allied firms, Buhler 
Bros., Consolidated Macaroni Machin- 
ery Corp., Danato Maldari, Frank 
Lazzaro Dryers and Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co. 

Mr. Donna announced that the sum- 
mer meeting will be held in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
10-12. 

Among the several out-of-town 
millers attending the convention were 
P. M. Petersen, manager of the Cap- 
ital division, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and W. W. White, Bos- 
ton, and R. J. DuBois, Philadelphia, 
representatives; Thomas L. Brown, 
manager of the durum department, 
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Public Relations Plans Stressed 
at Meeting of Macaroni Industry 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and C. M. Johnson, his as- 
sistant; W. J. Warner, durum, rye 
and coarse flours, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Dean Thomas, his as- 
sistant, and Charles Holcomb, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and W. H. B. Brown, Bos- 
ton; Lester S. Swanson, district sales 
manager, durum department, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and 
W. M. Steinke, vice president -and co- 
manager of the mill; Harry I. Bailey, 
sales manager in charge of durum 
and rye products, central division, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, and 
Harry H. Raeder, sales manager in 
charge of durum and rye of the east- 
ern division in Buffalo. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“ATHLETIC NIGHT” HELD 
BY PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA —The January 
meeting of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel here 
was the largest of the season. Helping 
attract the increased attendance was 
the designation of the affair as “Ath- 
letic Night,” with its opportunity for 
more intimate view of local and na- 
tional figures in the sports world. 

Dr. Jonathan “Poss” Miller, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania football ex- 
pert, Bosh Pritchard, star back of the 
Philadelphia Eagles professional team, 
and Joe Labrum, special assistant to 
Bert Bell, National Football League 
president, were among those intro- 
duced by toastmaster Mack Freed- 
man, flour broker. 

The surprise of the evening was 
Mr. Pritchard’s demonstration of his 
vocal ability. The former Virginia 
Military Institute back sang two un- 
rehearsed numbers after it was re- 
vealed he has had previous singing 











Raymond Fieck 


HEADS INSTITUTE — Raymond 
Fleck, Kilduff, Iowa, was recently 
elected president of the Feed Insti- 
tute of Iowa, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of feed processors and dis- 
tributors. The new president, head 
of the Fleck Feed & Grain Co., suc- 
ceeded Howard Boeke, who resigned 
to devote more time to the Boeke 
Feed Co. and other personal business. 
Maurice Wells, Waterloo, replaced 
Mr. Fieck as vice president of the 
organization. 


experience on radio stations in his 
home town. 

Jack Welsh, the university’s fresh- 
man football director, wound up the 
evening with a showing of movies of 
1947 season highlights of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BROWNIE BAKING PLANS 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Brownie 
Baking Co., baker of cookies and 
crackers, recently announced an $85,- 
000 plant improvement and expansion 
program involving the installation of 
considerable new. equipment. 

The two-story brick factory build- 
ing will be enlarged by more than 
1,000 sq. ft., Carl R. Pence said. Mr. 
Pence owns and operates the plant 
with Martin R. Blum, purchasing the 
plant two years ago. 

New cutting and stamping ma- 
chines will automatically put the 
cookies on the traveling ovens, which 
in turn will place them on the con- 
veyors to the finishing, sandwiching 
and wrapping machines. 

According to company spokesmen, 
a survey of the Inland Market, en- 
compassing this area, has shown that 
80% of all cookies sold here are be- 
ing shipped in, despite the fact the 
area is large enough to support a 
modern cookie and cracker factory. 
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DunwoodyStudents 
See Bakery Films, 
Demonstrations 


MINNEAPOLIS—R. E. Youngquist, 
division manager for the Diversey 
Corp., Chicago, gave a talk Jan. 15 
to the students of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute Baking School, on “Bakery 
Sanitation,” following the discussion 
with a film entitled “A Cleaner Life,” 
showing the proper and improper 
methods of cleaning bread pans, stat- 
ing that pans which are not cleaned 
regularly are a considerable source 
of bakeshop odors and flavors. 

Mr. Youngquist presented a book 
on bakery sanitation to each student, 
covering the cleaning of all types of 
bakery equipment and the bakery 
itself. 

Charles Keeney and Art Sidebot- 
ham of the bakery service depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble conducted 
demonstrations for the staff and the 
students of the school on sweet 
doughs, Danish pastry, yeast raised 
doughnuts and cakes, icings and fill- 
ings. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST QUARTER BARLEY 
MALT ALLOCATIONS SET 


WASHINGTON — Barley malt ex- 
port allocations totaling 1,800,000. bu. 
for the January-March, 1948, quarter 
were announced Jan. by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. These al- 
locations include 1,252,000 bu. for 
Western Hemisphere countries and 
the Philippines, 240,000 bu. for Euro- 
pean countries, 133,000 bu. for other 
countries and 175,000 bu. as a contin- 
gency reserve. 

Malt was returned to specific ex- 
port control Oct. 24, 1947, after hav- 
ing been on general license since 
March 15, 1947. During the period 
of general license the actual exports 
averaged about 950,000 bu. a month, 
as contrasted with the 600,000 bu. a 
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month which have been set up for the 
first quarter of 1948. 

Exports since July 1, 1947, plus 
January-March, 1948, allocations to- 
tal about 6.3 million bushels. Export 
licenses covering the January-March, 
1948, allocations must be obtained 
from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Dec. 31, 1947, 
had completed 18,846 loans on 29,623, - 
373 bu. 1947 wheat in the amount of 
$54,228,873.08. The wheat loans made 
include 11,939,628 bu. stored on farms 
and 17,683,745 bu. stored in ware- 
houses. The average amount advanced 
was $1.831 bu., which includes some 
transportation charges from the area 
of production to warehouse locations. 

On the same date last year 9,332 
loans had been completed on 19,063,- 
998 bu. Loans repaid through Decem- 
ber total 6,319 on 8,811,668 bu. in the 
amount of $16,137,678.15. The liquida- 
tions include 1,850,446 bu. stored on 
farms and 6,961,202 bu. stored in 
warehouses. Outstanding wheat loans 
Jan. 1, 1948, total 12,527 on 20,811,- 
705 bu. in the amount of $38,091,- 
194.93. 





Loans 

States .Loans repaid Loans out- 
in which completed through standing 

loans Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

originated 1947 1947 1948 

(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
California . 13,678 5,070 8,608 
Colorado - 1,371,915 285,694 1,086,221 
Delaware 100,223 29,014 71,209 
Idaho ..... 1,828,318 703,946 1,124,372 
Illinois .... 16,801 5,579 11,222 
Indiana .. 9,361 3,400 5,961 
a 34,267 13,298 20,969 
Kansas .... 6,045,926 1,500,419 4,545,507 
Kentucky . O63 : . - stieass 662 
Maryland 360,768 103,990 256,778 
Michigan .. 87,500 17,596 69,904 
Minnesota . 113,733 28,996 84,737 
Missouri 54,884 16,109 38,775 
Montana 766,806 88,591 678,215 
Nebraska . 1,937,203 426,047 1,511,156 
New Jersey. 0.200. °-- "se 9,100 
New Mexico 923,281 185,762 737,519 
New York . 2,699 sircsde 2,599 
N. Carolina 12,891 6,590 6,301 
N. Dakota . 1,769,023 366,598 1,402,425 
OMS “si ccie 176,305 38,172 138,133 
Oklahoma . 3,988,810 1,924,602 2,064,208 
Oregon .... 709,636 255,436 454,200 
Pennsyl’nia 74,393 12,967 61,426 
S. Dakota . 1,878,406 285,478 1,592,928 
Tennessee . i ers erry 6,034 
pee 4,990,205 1,477,240 3,512,965 
Utah ...... 603,142 221,532 281,619 
Virginia ... 13,301 2,959 10,342 
Washington 1,574,936 760,200 814,736 
Wyoming 249,266 46,383 202,883 
Total ....29,623,373 8,811,668 20,811,705 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
REELECT ALL OFFICERS 

MINNEAPOLIS — C. R. Krause, 
Quality Bake Shop, Minneapolis, was 
reelected for another term as presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis at the annual election meet- 
ing and dinner-dance of the group 
in the Covered Wagon Cafe here 
Jan. 10. R. H. Wuollet, Wuollet’s 
Bakery, was returned as vice presi- 
dent, and the resignation of C. H. 
Anderson, Christensen’s Bakery, was 
not accepted. Mr. Anderson has been 
treasurer of the organization for sev- 
eral terms. 

C. G. Krause, the Campus Bakery 
brother of the president, remained on 
the board of directors, as did M. FE. 
Hosar, Hosar Bakery, and L. LE. 
Cristman, Cristman Bakery. 

A pheasant dinner was served tv 
the 105 bakers, allied trades repre- 
sentatives and guests attending the 
meeting. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Good baking comes naturally with 


sales easier for any flour distributor. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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these “star” flours ... so naturally 
your customers will like them and 


come back for more. That makes 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading mi. 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


CRACKER FLOUR 





FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 














“ » A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 2 Siisecctaienioy cor 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 




















“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft. Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 





“Sweet Cream” | | “Gooch’s Best” 
“Very Best” || Quauiry 
Quality Flours to Make All Baked Things 

Better 

W. J. JENNISON CO. ; 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Gooch a wang Co. 
pending The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF EGYPT’S 
EVER-NORMAL GRANARY — Fla- 
vius Josephus, in his history of the 
antiquities of the Jews, tells the fa- 
miliar story of Joseph in Egypt thus: 

“When famine came, the multitude, 
sorely oppressed, repaired in crowds 
to the stores and magazines of the 
king. The situation of the poorer and 
common sort was piteous beyond de- 
scription; for, having laid in but a 
very scanty store, and not being able 
to obtain a supply without ready 
money, when that was exhausted, 
they were reduced to the necessity of 
exchanging their cattle, slaves, lands, 
nay their last little all, to procure 
grain from the king’s granaries to 
protract a needy miserable life. 
When, by these means they became 
totally destitute, they were aban- 
doned to a desolate world, that the 
king might secure their bartered pos- 
sessions .. . 

“But when at length the river over- 
flowed, watered the earth, revived 
drooping nature, and produced a fer- 
tile aspect, Joseph made the tour of 
the kingdom, and summoning his re- 
spective landholders, restored to them 
such parts as they had sold to the 
king, on condition of their paying a 
fifth, as tribute to him by virtue of 
his prerogative, and then enjoined 
them to the same diligence in their 
improvements, as if they were to 
derive the emoluments resulting from 
the whole. Transported at the return- 
ing prospect of plenty, and the resti- 
tution of their landed property, the 
people applied themselves to agricul- 
ture with unremitting assiduity; so 
that by this well-timed act of policy, 
Joseph established his own authority 
in Egypt and increased the stand- 
ing revenue of all its succeeding 
monarchs.” 

Some scholars place the date at 
2082 B.C. and still others at 1500 B.C. 
It was probably in the reign of Apho- 
bis, at the end of the 17th dynasty, 
according to Dr. Henry Brugsch, in 
his history of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs. 

The great Egyptologist, Adolph Er- 
man, corroborates the testimony of 
Josephus by giving an account in his 
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“Life in Ancient Egypt,” of the gov- 
ernment control over grain, and de- 
scriptions of the granaries, which 
were surprisingly like modern ele- 
vators—the grain being poured in at 
the top and taken out at the bottom 
by means of a sliding door. The out- 
standing result of the Egyptian con- 
trol of the grain crop, Erman says, 
was.a system of land tenure by which 
the land became the property of the 
monarch, and was rented from him 
by the agricultural class. Using the 
simplest descriptive word, the princi- 
ple of the ever-normal granary re- 
sulted, for the Egyptians, in slavery. 


ROCHESTER’S ZENITH—By 1834, 
Rochester had become the greatest 
flour manufacturing center in the 
world, turning out 300,000 bbl. flour 
annually. 

In the year ending on the first of 
August, 1835, 18 mills with 78 run 
of stones manufactured 460,000 bbl. 
of flour. 

In 1860 there were 21 flour mills 
in Rochester, containing 116 run of 
stones, 

By 1877, there were 18 mills in 
active operation, most of them large 
and of great capacity. 

By 1878, the flour output of the 
Rochester mills had reached its 
zenith. From then on, although the 
number of barrels produced and mar- 
keted was larger in figures owing to 
the installation of advanced proc- 
esses, the western cities being nearer 
to the wheat centers, slowly but sure- 
ly took the lead in flour milling.— 
From the “Centennial History of 
Rochester, N. Y.” 


& 3 & We've been doing a little 
snooping ourselves among the fu- 
tures trading records and find that no 
editors were listed as wheat traders 
on the Chicago Board of Trade on 
the specimen date of our research, 
Sept. 17, 1947. Unless, of course, 
there were some among the 32 “pro- 
fessional” traders or the 12 accred- 
ited with being in “semi-professional” 
occupations. It was gratifying, in- 
deed, to see how many farmers were 
in on the game—846, to be precise. 
The only group that could anywhere 
nearly approach them was the real 
estate, insurance and securities group, 
which totalled 364, & 3 % Of grain 
merchants listed as “speculative” 
there were but 136, and of millers 
and processors only 27. Bankers and 
bank officials were rather scarce, at 
22, and ‘even the capitalists and finan- 
ciers could muster only twice as 
many. More little folks were in the 


market than big ones, it was obvious. 
wt & & There were 133 office and 
store workers, stenographers, clerks, 
sales persons, etc., and the foremen, 
bakers, barbers, butchers, etc., num- 


bered 181, with manual and unskilled. 


laborers totaling 29, considerably 
ahead of the bankers. There were six 
butlers and maids. Also six clergy- 
men. And what think you of this— 
308 housewives? Surprising are the 
considerable representations of doc- 
tors, dentists, school teachers, nurses, 
musicians, actors, etc. It’s a great oc- 
cupation for the unemployed and the 
retired, apparently—44 of the former 
and 256 of the latter. But all-and-all 
it’s to be doubted if the futures mar- 
ket is anywhere near as universally 
popular as bingo and the one-armed 


bandit. 
* * * 


The Cost of Good and 
the Coat of Government 


Hon. Melvin C. Snyder of West Vir- 
ginia to the House of Representatives: 

Mr. Speaker, I was startled a few 
days ago when I saw an article in 
the United States News on the cost 
of food and cost of government. The 
food bill for the nation, high as it is, 
is not as high as the bill being paid 
for government in the U.S. Food still 
costs less per person than taxes to 
run the government. 

In 1947, food cost the American 
people $47,520 million. Government— 
federal, state and local—cost an esti- 
mated $54,300 million. The food bill 
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was $330 per person; taxes per capita 
were $371 in the year 1947. The bill 
for government on a per capita basis 
was $41 more per individual than the 
food bill. 

Checking back, we find that in 1929 
the per capita cost of food was $161. 
Government that same year cost $85 
per person. Food in that year was 
only about half as\ expensive as in 
1947. Government then was only 
about one quarter as expensive as 
now. In 18 years the per capita cost 
of government has gone up about four 
times; food cost has about doubled. 


* * + 


PRAIRIE BLIZZARD 


And now as the north wind swoops 
and swirls 

Across the plains, a great whit« 
tide 

Piles up and up till it over-curls 

On itself in drifts, horizon-wide. 


And as under saltier billows than 
these, 

Treasure lies buried in ocean 
depths, so 

A trove out-rivaling piracy’s 

Has been strewn beneath the 
combers of snow. 


More precious than rubies, than 
bars of pure gold, 

The nuggets of wheat in earth's 
cavernous nooks, 

That only await the ebbing of cold 

To be salvaged for hunger with 
time’s grappling hooks. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 





“Sidewheel Bangs,” 
River Roller Mills, 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
“who’s justly celebrated as the saddest 


an’ most worryin’ member of the Stone’s Store Wailing 













Association, reached what a feller might call 
a new high point the other night in com- 
plainin’ ’bout politics. Sidewheel’s be!- 
» | lyache was about how he’d read all 
dite, i i: the promises bein’ made by the can- 
'_ didates fer president of what they 
=? was goin’ to do fer him after elec- 
i/ tion, an’, even countin’ how pore 
MW vm he is, he hadn’t yet figgered out 
any way that meant they wasn t 
goin’ to take away from him more’n whit 
they allowed to give back. We debated the 


question with everybody airin’ his views right free ’til final- 
ly Pap Stone said the oil in the lamp was gettin’ pretty 
low an’ he knowed fer a fac’ the jug under the shelf ws 
plumb damn empty an’ he allowed we might’s well call it a 


day an’ step on to’ards home.” 
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“FREEDOM” THROUGH 
BANKRUPTCY 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S message to Congress 

on the state of the nation almost certainly 
will live in history as the great national bank- 
ruptcy message. Contemplating an over-all ex- 
penditure for the current year of nearly 40 bil- 
lions of dollars, it means that the cost of gov- 
ernment will be reflected in the expenditure of 
$270 for every man, woman and child in the 
country, as compared with approximately $70 
per capita ten years ago. 

In no single item of the cost of government 
proposed by the President for the next year is 
there the slightest hope of any reduction in the 
year or years to follow. On the contrary, after 
listing the must costs of government due to the 
demands of armed defense and to cover inesca- 
pable obligations of international peace, Presi- 
dent Truman adds a long list of new costs of 
government, including trade promotions, vet- 
erans’ programs, social welfare, health and: se- 
curity, socialized medical schemes, national re- 
sources, flood control and a score of other forms 
of expenditure long known to politics, with vague 
benefits to the people in return for inordinate 
costs. 

It is true that he pictures a treasury surplus 
as a result of continued destructive taxation, but 
tempers this slightly with a promise to reduce the 
national debt and a proposal, defensible on no 
ground whatever, of giving small taxpayers a vir- 
tual grant in aid of $40 per person. Even in this, 
he suggests recovering the tax doles into the treas- 
ury by a new increase of taxes on corporate earn- 
ings, of unstated amount and evidently as a whol- 
ly political gesture a few months in advance of 
election. 

Unfortunately the President has the advantage 
of a position of high ground in that his proposal 
of appropriations for international relief and mili- 
tary defense in the present state of world affairs 
cannot be denied. Yet, equally clearly he employs 
this need as a sort of force majeure to compel 
Congress and the people to disgorge other bil- 
lions so that he can continue gallivanting about 
the nation and the world of nations in the Roose- 
velt manner straight toward destruction. 

No mah, be he taxpayer or merely a man with 
a job, can afford in his own interest, or that of 
his family or of the nation which has so far pro- 
tected his freedom, to believe these Presidential 
“essentials.” 


No member of Congress who has sworn to 
protect his country can afford to vote for this 
incredible attack upon the government’s solvency 
and the future of the people whose freedom de- 
pends upon it. This infamous budget is not even 
political, although political considerations quite 
clearly have inspired it. It is sheer robbery of 
the people’s savings and, by its threat against 
the solvency of government, promises to place 
us ultimately on a par with the other poverty 
Stricken nations of the world. 

It is incredible that Congress will accept the 
proposals made by the President as a whole. Yet, 
So great is our nation’s danger on every hand 
that the temptation held out to Congress to 
find salvation in spending to the edge of bank- 
ruptcy or even beyond it is and will continue to 
be very great unless and until the people’s re- 
bellion is reflected in definite prohibitions es- 
tablished by Congress in the name of the people. 
Roosevelt, perhaps the most devious and skill- 
ful politician in all history, carried the people 
far in his reckless and ruthless waste and ulti- 
Mately plunged them into war. Very much the 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


same pattern is followed in President Truman’s 
budget (?) message. What are the Congress and 
the people going to do about it? 


AN ILL-SMELLING DISH 


RESIDENT TRUMAN quite clearly has only 
himself to blame for getting his administra- 
tion mixed up in the current scandal involving 
high officials of government and his own closest 
personal associates in the ill-smelling stew about 
their taking advantage of their positions, even 
of using “inside information,” to speculate in the 
stock, and especially the commodities, markets 
for their personal profit. His own experience in 
his early political years as a “fixer” of this and 
that for his Pendergast associates in Missouri 
should have taught him the danger inherent in 
making such a broadside charge as that of spec- 
ulation “in the pit” being responsible for the ad- 
vance in grain and other food commodity prices. 
Yet, apparently off his own bat and without 
consulting anybody in advance as to how they 
happened to be “fixed” in their speculative hold- 
ings, he blasted away with quite unsupportable 
charges against all commodity exchanges as be- 
ing responsible for price increases, only to find 
that not only was there no ground for the charge 
but that prices mounted even higher solely on 
account of government buying within hours aft- 
er his uninformed tirade. Worst of all, surely, 
from his own position, was to smell the smoke 
and later witness the very definite backfire from 
revealment that not only high officials of the 
administration but some of his closest and most 
trusted personal associates were playing with the 
fire of market gambling on their own personal 
accounts. 


It is, of course, neither crime nor violation 
of ethics for men to buy anything in hope of 
profit through future price advances. But it is 
quite another thing for men occupying the high 
positions of some of those now under investiga- 
tion at Washington to do their profit “guessing” 
with the advantage of official or near-official tips 
about the present or contemplated future action 
of government from men presumably close in the 
confidence of the President himself! 

It does not appear likely, as seems to be hoped 
by Mr. Stassen, that this small-time scandal will 
grow to the proportions of becoming seriously 
damaging to the administration. Yet, it is worth 
keeping in mind that President Truman and his 
closest associates are by no means as quick on 
their feet as were their predecessors in command 
of government; and it may be a very long time 
before this minor scandal is reinterred. Most of 
the people we chance to know are quite firmly 
of the opinion that if all of the skulduggery that 
has been carried on at Washington in the past 
fifteen or so years were to be added up and ex- 
posed to the light, the people of America would 
scarcely be able to believe their own eyes and 
ears. And election still is nearly a year away. 


AL 


GRADES OF EXPORT FLOURS 


E are somewhat reluctant to comply with 
W tne request of an important Netherlands 
flour importer that we discuss in these columns 
the somewhat troublesome question of the suf- 
ficiency of quality of deliveries of American flour 
against contracts for 80 per cent extraction pro- 
vided under government regulation both in Hol- 
land and in other countries of Europe. However, 
it is well known that a certain amount of such 
fault-finding is being made and that it is more 
or less a matter of public comment. 

Our own reluctance to add to the discussion 
is due to the quite simple question as to what, 
if anything, can be gained by widening the field 
of public discussion. What exists is a state of 
fact, the chief factors in it being that 80 per 
cent or longer extraction never was and never 
can be produced as being of first rate bread bak- 
ing quality; that methods of producing it in mills 
depend greatly upon conditions, the uniformity 
of the supply of wheat, the ability of the miller 
to change the “run” of his mill and a half dozen 
or more other quite practical questions affecting 
both the commercial operation of the mills and 
the conditions which affect the miller’s ability 
to take on his fair share of these much needed 
export flour requirements and still come as nearly 
as possible to carrying on with his job. 

We know of millers who have mixed stand- 
ard 72 per cent extraction with certain quantities 
of poorer run to produce 80 per cent flour, and 
who quite honestly defend the practice on the 
claim that it produces a more satisfactory flour, 
such as is required in Europe, than if they were 
to undertake to change the entire operating 
“flow” of their mills. We by no means imply that 
this is general, but cite the cases merely as il- 
lustrative of how millers have tried to carry on 
under unusual conditions. 

Of course, at the heart of the matter is the 
simple truth that 80 per cent extraction is not a 
first class bread flour and the buyer should not 
expect too much of it, whether because of his own 
choice or because of some transient government 
order. Any buyer can get first rate quality flour by 
buying it and paying the price; but when he 
chooses, because of government orders, shortages 
of supply or any other reason, to elect to take 
some type of long extraction flour, he must expect 
to receive at times—and despite all of the good 
will and good intentions of the miller—fiour of a 
quality less than his expectations. 

We have received nothing in the way of evi- 
dence that American millers in any section of the 
country have intentionally defaulted in the qual- 
ity of their deliveries considering the kind of flour 
bought and the price paid for it. We do know that 
faulty deliveries have been made and that small 
adjustments have followed in the interest of fair- 
ness. Yet, we are convinced by the facts which 
have been brought to our attention, supplement- 
ed by the results of our own inquiry, that the 
present situation is almost wholly due to govern- 
ment regulations, uncertain supplies of wheat, the 
difficulty of adapting mills and milling methods 
to a task to which they are unused and a score 
of other more or less related circumstances. On 
account of these things, we suggest that the sit- 
uation invites tolerance and good will with the 
assurance that when the trade in flour changes 


‘ to normal methods and qualities, these difficulties 


will disappear and good feeling be restored as on 
many previous occasions. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinntsora 





101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "NY: 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








Texas Feed Sales 
Show Decline 
of 450,342 Tons 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Sales of feedstuffs in Texas totaled 
an estimated 2,792,782 tons in 1946- 
47, compared with 3,243,124 tons in 
1945-46. This represents a decline 
of 450,342 tons. 

The figures; reported in a bulletin 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, are shown in the accompany- 
ing table along with comparable esti- 
mates for a number of previous years. 

The tonnage is estimated from the 
sale of tax tags, assuming that all 
tags sold during the periods reported 
were used for feeds sold during those 
periods. The figures represent only 
the tonnage of commercial feeds reg- 
ulated by the Texas Feed Law and do 
not include whole grains or feed in- 
gredients brought into the state for 
use in the manufacture of formula 
feeds, the bulletin explains. Periods 
covered are from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. 

Estimated Tonnage of Feedstuffs 
Sold in Texas, 1906-47 


Years Tons Years Tons 


1906-07 ... 485,805 1927-28 ... 1,226,882 
1907-08 ... 611,661 1928-29 ... 1,370,120 
1908-09 ... 632,792 1929-30 ... 1,434,966 
1909-10 ... 755,488 1930-31 ... 1,112,302 
1910-11 ... 820,277 1931-32 ... 1,093,307 
1911-12 ... 972,340 1932-33 ... 1,057,533 
680,269 1933-34 ... 1,235,172 
847,716 1934-35 ... 1,298,743 
881,136 1935-36 ... 
778,137 1936-37 ... 
974,608 1937-38 ... 
1,155,055 1938-39 ... 
1939-40 ... 
1940-41 .. 


1912-13 ... 
1913-14 ... 
1914-15 ... 
1915-16 ... 
1916-17 ... 
1917-18 ... 
1918-19 ... 
1919-20 ... 
1920-21 ... 
1921-22 ... 735,319 
1922-23 ... 932,473 
1923-24 ... 1,009,047 
1924-25 ... 1,015,742 1945-46 ... 3,243,124 
1925-26 ... 1,119,561 1946-47 ... 2,792,782 
1926-27 ... 1,181,538 
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PROTEIN FUTURES FEES 
INCREASED BY 5c TON 


MEMPHIS—Effective Jan. 15, bro- 
kerage fees for trading in cottonseed 
and soybean meal futures raised 5¢ 
ton. Action was taken by the Mer- 
chants Exchange Clearing Assn. be- 
cause of increased cost of doing busi- 
ness during the past year. New busi- 
ness only will be affected. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
NOMINATES R. J. BARNES 


PHILADELPHIA — Raymond J. 
Barnes, president of Tidewater Grain 
Co., has been nominated to serve an- 
other one-year term as president of 
the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia. 

The special nominating committee 
also named Albert L. Hood and Ed- 
ward L. Oescher as vice president 
and treasurer, respectively. Their 
terms are likewise of 12-month dura- 
tion. 

Nominations for two-year terms as 
directors closed with the proposal of 
the following six names: Arthur L. 
Bisbee, Jr., Philip W. Markley, David 
McMullin, Jr., Charles I. Rini, Stew- 
art Unkles and Charles Varga. 

The annual election Jan. 27 will be 
highlighted, as usual, by a _ buffet 
luncheon served on the floor of the 
exchange. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


D. H. NEVITT APPOINTED 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—The National 
Biscuit Co. has appointed D. H. 
Nevitt as district manager in charge 
of seven branches, including the one 
in Louisville. 


1,443,552 
1,542,833 
1,697,189 
1,705,552 
- 1,814,092 
1941-42 ... 2,268,539 
1942-43 ... 3,328,005 
1943-44 ... 3,314,368 
1944-45 ... 3,178,266 


945,864 
764,349 
762,769 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent -Mill 
MILLING CO. 


) NSAS 























1,210,790° 


- LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
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FORT WORTH TEXAS 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mrturme Co., Inman, Kan. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

RYE 


WHEAT 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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“THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











FLOURS “Rinse 


* Kansas Wh 


a CRITIC FEEDS 


Full Line 











H. E. Hart Heads 
New England 
Flour Distributors 


BOSTON—H. E. Hart, Flour Mills 
of America, was elected president 
of the New England Association of 
Flour Distributors at the group’s an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Jan. 8. 

Willis White, International Mili- 
ing Co., was elected vice president, 
and Harold Thurman, Thurman & 
Co., was named secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors 
were Walter E. Sands, Alfred Brit- 
tan, William Mackie, Samuel Gold- 
stein, Hyman Rothstein, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. White and Mr. Thurman. 
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NOVEMBER LIQUID EGG 
OUTPUT DROPS SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during November totaled 
4,740,000 ‘lb., compared with 10,976,- 
000 Ib. in November last year, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ported recently. Practically all the 
decrease in production occurred in 
the production of liquid egg for dry- 
ing. Egg drying operations are now 
on a prewar basis. 

Dried egg production during No- 
vember totaled 330,000 lb., compared 
with 2,585,000 lb. in November last 
year. Production consisted of 159,000 
Ib. of whole egg, 91,000 Ib. of dried 








“albumen and 80,000 lb. of dried yolk. 


Frozen egg production in Novem- 
ber totaled 3,500,000 Ib., compared 
with 2,336,000 lb. during November 
last year. Production from January 
through November totaled 361,620,- 
000 Ib., compared with 388,624,000 Ib. 
in the same period last year, a de- 
crease of 7%. 

Storage stocks of frozen eggs Dec. 
1 totaled 164,245,000 Ib., compared 
with 132,664,000 Ib. Dec. 1, 1946, and 
with the December (1942-46) average 
of 161,498,000 Ib. Frozen eggs de- 
creased by 26,000,000 lb. during No- 
vember, compared with a decrease of 
36,000,000 Ib. in November last year 
and an average November decrease of 
50,000,000 Ib. 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS’ GROUP 


STUDIES ’48 CONVENTION 


ATLANTA — A special committee 
has been appointed by the Southern 
Bakers Assn. to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of holding the 1948 conven- 
tion of the group in Florida next 
April, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Faber A. Bollinger, secretary 
of ‘the organization. A recent survey 
to ascertain where the SBA member- 


ship would like to hold the conven- © 


tion and at what time of the year 
indicated a preference for Florida 
in April, he said. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE CONVENTION 


BOSTON—The summer convention 
of the New England Bakers Assn. has 
been scheduled for June 12-15 at the 
Poland Spring House, Poland Spring, 
Maine, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by R. E. Sullivan, Bos- 
ton, secretary of the association. 
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Institute Formed to Promote 


Macaroni Products in England 


LONDON — A campaign to make 
Britons macaroni-minded is being 
fostered by the recently founded 
British Macaroni Institute of London. 
Basing its constitution and methods 
on those formulated by the National 
Macaroni Institute of America, it 
aims to popularize macaroni prod- 
ucts as a staple food. People began 
to eat macaroni during the war as an 
addition to their rations and it quick- 
ly came into general use as a cheap 
and satisfying dish. 

Prior to 1939 the total yearly con- 
sumption was about 7,000 tons, im- 
ported mainly from Italy. At the time 
of the Italo-Abyssinian war demand 
was switched to Canada. Home pro- 
duction was small, only three firms 
being engaged in the trade. Today 
there‘ are more than 35 firms with 
a total production of between 35,000 
and 40,000 tons a year. 

The institute, under the direction 
of its chairman, Hans Knock, a Ger- 
man who settled in England 18 years 
ago, plans extensive publicity cam- 
paign to educate people in the uses 
of macaroni. At present, he says, the 
average British housewife only knows 
two dishes, macaroni cheese and 
macaroni pudding. By demonstrations 
at canteens and catering conventions 
and by leaflets and cookery books, he 
plans to extend the range of recipes 
available to something like the 200 
known in the U.S. 


Public Opinion Checked 


The first step by the institute was 
an investigation of public opinion un- 
dertaken by Social Surveys, Ltd., an 
organization similar to the Gallup 
poll in an effort to find the public’s 
likes and dislikes. Of those working 
and middle class families interviewed, 
76% now express a liking for maca- 
roni products, 20% a dislike and 4% 
admit to never trying them. The sur- 
vey was made in November, 1947, 
and potato rationing was introduced 
during the progress of the investiga- 
tion. Illustrative of general ignorance 
in Britain was the fact that the 
housewives interviewed showed no 
awareness that macaroni could be an 
effective substitute for potatoes. 

Like flour and bread, macaroni was 
unrationed during the war and was 
thus a useful addition to the restrict- 
ed range of rationed goods. Concur- 
rent with the rationing of flour and 
bread in July, 1946, came the ration- 
ing of macaroni products, and they 
were placed on “points.” Each per- 
son has at present an allowance of 
28 points a month for canned goods, 
breakfast foods and various sundries 
such as macaroni. Two points have to 
be given up for each pound of maca- 
roni. 

Progress Retarded 

Progress of the industry has been 
retarded by the lack of good machin- 
ery but some success was achieved 
during the war by improvization. Re- 
cently the government allowed the 


import of some specialized machinery 
from Switzerland and the U. S. Flour 
is allocated to the manufacturers by 
the Ministry of Food, and the Cana- 
dian product is preferred. 

The trade has to take whatever is 
given by the Ministry but it is hoped 
that the quality of the product will 
gradually improve with increasing 
public demand. The institute looks 
forward to the day when the import 
of Canadian flour will be free in or- 
der that they may pick and choose 
the type required. Only three of four 
British firms mill semolina flour and 
the projected expansion will un- 
doubtedly increase the demand. 

In order that statements concern- 
ing the nutritive value of macaroni 
can be authoritative, the institute has 
appointed J. A. Radley, M. Sc., F.I.C., 
as scientific consultant. He is now in 
research work and a survey of all 
known information concerning maca- 
roni products. ; 

“During the war,” Mr. Knock said, 
“the British ate macaroni because 
they had to. We aim to make them 
eat it because they like it.” 
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Easing Seen in 
British Negotiations 
for Feedstuffs 


LONDON—During 1947 the Min- 
istry of Food opened negotiations 
with 16 countries in an effort to ob- 
tain increased supplies of feedstuffs. 
The results, however, were disap- 
pointing due to the poor 1947 har- 
vest. Early in the year 700,000 tons 
of Argentine corn were bought but 
so far only 208,000 tons have been 
shipped. The remainder is expected 
to arrive by June. Shipment of 300,- 
000 tons of Argentine barley has also 
started and will be completed by 
March. 

Plans for obtaining Rumanian corn 
are well under way and it is intended 
to meet the requirements of the 
Rumanian government for British 
goods in exchange. 

The Ministry has also purchased 
the exportable surplus of oats from 
Australia and first shipments are ex- 
pected to arrive in March or April. 

During 1947 feedstuffs available 
were only sufficient to provide ra- 
tions for one fifth of the pre-1939 
pig and poultry population of Great 
Britain, but it is expected that the 
position will be better during 1948 as 
a result of the supplies forthcoming 
under the recent Anglo-Soviet agree- 
ment. 
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JUTE SHORTAGE BRINGS 
INCREASE IN PAPER USE 


TORONTO—More flour and mill- 
feeds are being packed in paper bags 
than ever before and there is a possi- 
bility that in the future paper bags 








will be used extensively for export 
shipments, according to a review of 
the flour bag situation by the Ontario 
Flour Millers’ Assn. 

There is definitely a world short- 
age of jute at the present time with 
the Argentine and Australia both 
having difficulty. in securing neces- 
sary bags to adequately handle their 
wheat crops. Since the partition of 
India a peculiar situation has devel- 
oped there. 

Jute is grown in what is now Paki- 
stan but manufactured in India. The 
latter has imposed a duty on the raw 
material entering to be manufactured 
and this, of course, has to be reflected 
in the price of the finished bag. Con- 
sequently, even with any easing of 
the demand for jute bags there is 
not likely to be any reduction in 
price. 
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Canada Studies 
Parity Restoration 
for U.S. Exchange 


By. A. H. BAILEY 
Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Canada is making an 
intensive study of her economic and 
trading relations with the U.S. with 
a view of restoring parity. It is com- 





mon opinion over here that exchange : 


relations can be put on a satisfactory 
basis by mutual effort to promote the 
interchange of goods and services. 
Canada is herself to blame for much 
of the present disparity in dollar 
values. 

There is hardly any doubt that a 
reasonable volume of new business in 
meats, cereals and other foodstuffs 


could be found by Canada in the U.S. - 


for the asking. Americans want many 
things that Canada could supply if 
artificial barriers now preventing 
trade of this kind were to be re- 
moved. Shortages do exist but it 
should be possible for some working 
arrangement to be conceived which 
would ease the situation for all three 
of the countries concerned. 

It is well understood in Canada 
that United States wants to meet 
British needs just as much as Can- 
ada does. Adjustments of existing re- 
lations in a way that will remove 
barriers now preventing freer inter- 
course ought not to be much of‘a 
problem. Where there’s a will there’s 
a way. 
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RUSSIAN PLAN TO BOOST 
GRAIN EXPORTS REPORTED 


LONDON—Russia plans to raise 
her total production of grain to 127 
million tons. by 1950, according to 
Andrew Rothstein, formerly London 
head of the Tass News Agency. The 
recent. Anglo-Soviet agreement is 
but a prelude to increased Soviet ex- 
ports of bread grains and animal 
feedstuffs to other countries and 
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marks a determined effort to capture 
European markets, he said. 

-Drouth in 1946 badly damaged the 
grain crop, and determined efforts 
were made to insure that the 1947 
production came up to prewar levels. 
The crop was good and Russia was 
in a position to sell grain to various 
European countries. 

Among the major deals achieved 
was the sale of 140,000 tons to Fin- 
land and 300,000 tons to Poland. 
Czechoslovakia was given an alloca- 
tion of 100,000 tons of bread grains 
and animal feedstuffs and the prom- 
ise of a further 500,000 tons by May 
1, 1948. France was offered 400,000 
tons of wheat, but the offer was 
withdrawn when Russia objected to 
the treatment of Soviet citizens in 
French territory. 

Trade circles in London are of the 
opinion that Russia will have to draw 
on some of her 1948 crop in order 
to fulfill her bargain to supply 750.- 
000 tons of coarse grains to Britain 
up to September, 1948. The long pe- 
riod over which deliveries are to be 
made tends to prove this view, and 
it is suggested that some of the bar- 
ley will come from the crop due for 
harvesting in July. 
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PAY RISE GRANTED 


WINNIPEG—AIl inside employees 
of the Canadian Bakery Workers 
Union, Local 1 (CCL), will receive 
a 10¢ an hour increase in wages ret- 
roactive to Sept. 1, 1947, plus a cost 
of living bonus of $1.50 a week, effec- 
tive from Jan. 1, 1948. In addition, 
a plan providing increases or de- 
creases of 25% per week per point, 
as the cost of living changes, was 
also granted. This was the outcome 
of a meeting held here recently and 
ended the dispute between the em- 
ployees and bakers. The bakeries in- 
volved are Canada Bread Co., Wes- 
ton’s Bread & Cake Co., Picardy 
Stores and General Bakery. 
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Top International 
Grain Deals of 
1947 Reviewed 


TORONTO—The following are ex- 
tracts from a month-to-month grain 
review of 1947 as prepared by the 
Searle Grain Co. Ltd.: 

January—Canada, owing to British 
commitments and lack of available 
export wheat, rejected France’s pro- 
posal for a three-year wheat agrec- 
ment calling for the sale of 5 million 
bushels of wheat annually to France. 

February — Great Britain under a 
wheat agreement with Argentina pur- 
chased 18 million bushels of wheat at 
approximately $3.28 bu. 

March—U.K. farmers, under a nev 
long-term price regulation, will for 
the next eighteen months receive 
$2.20 a bushel for wheat, plus a sub- 
sidy of $8.00 for every acre sown {0 
wheat. 

April — Ejire’s wheat imports for 
1946 amounted to 2,328,733 bu., of 
which some 1,995,500 bu. were Mani- 
toba hard wheat. 

May—The U.K. Ministry of Focd 
arranged for the purchase of substan- 
tial quantities of maize in the U.S. 
and South America to be used as 
poultry and livestock feed. 

June—France received some 333.- 
000 bu. Manitoba wheat for seed. 

August — Canada completed the 
first year of the British-Canadian 
wheat agreement, supplying Britain 
with 160 million bushels of wheat 
during the 1946-47 crop year. 

September — The Italian govern- 
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ment abandoned the system of com- 
pulsory grain deliveries at fixed pric- 
es and farmers are only required to 
deliver a fixed quantity at official 
prices, disposing of the remainder of 
their crop to the best advantage. 

October — The Australian wheat 
board increased the export price of 
wheat, flour and wheat products by 
25¢ bu., making the export price $3.08 
bu. in bulk, f.o.b.- 

November—The third official esti- 
mate of Canada’s wheat crop placed 
production at 340,800,000 bu. for all 
Canada, compared with 413,700,000 
bu. harvested in 1946. 

December — Australia signed a 
trade agreement with Britain under 
which Australia will supply Britain 
with 80 million bushels of wheat from 
the present crop at the price of $2.72 
bu., f.o.b. Australian ports. India, un- 
der a separate contract, will receive 
25 million bushels at $2.92 bu. f.o.b. 
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British Anticipate 
Improved Oat 
Supply in 1948 

LONDON—With a better outlook 
for the supply of oats to the millers 
of oatmeal and oat products through 
the purchase by the British govern- 
ment of considerable quantities of 
oats from Australia and Russia, a 
reduction in the “points” value for 
all oat and barley products was re- 
cently announced. 

For some months previous to the 
1947 harvest, oatmeal was _ unra- 
tioned but when the oat crop proved 
to be a partial failure and a serious 
shortage of oats was causing the 
manufacturers of oat products to 
close down or run short time, oat- 
meal was once again rationed and 
together with other breakfast foods 
called for four points a pound. 
Now, with a better outlook for the 
supply of the raw material, the 
points required for the manufactured 
article have been reduced to two 
points a pound. This is a great help 
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to the housewife—with only 28 points 
a month a person to deal with. 

In London and the south of Eng- 
land the demand is chiefly for rolled 
oats, but in Scotland and the north 
of England oatmeal reigns supreme. 

In a booklet recently published un- 
der the title “A first survey of the 
oatmeal industry as a field for re- 
search,” by Dr. J. B. Hutchinson of 
the Cereals Research Station, St. Al- 
bans, it is stated that the prewar 
consumption of oatmeal in the United 


Kingdom was 5.4 lb. a head per year, , 


but in 1943 it rose to 10.8 lb., declin- 
ing in 1946-47 to the provisional fig- 
ure of 8.5 lb. It is pointed out that 
it is more than. likely that the scar- 
city of other foods accounted for the 
rise in the war years. 
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GREAT BRITAIN TAKES 
BULK OF CANADA’S TRADE 


TORONTO — Trade with Great 
Britain has dominated the develop- 
ment of Canada in recent years, ac- 
cording to a review in a Canadian 
foreign trade publication. The flow of 
exports from this country during the 
11 years ended with the conclusion 
of hostilities having followed closely 
the fluctuations in commodity produc- 
tion. The value of agricultural prod- 
ucts exported to Great Britain dur- 
ing the period under review was par- 
ticularly high. Marked changes from 
year to year characterize the group 
of items reflecting the variation in 
Canadian harvest. Shipments of 
wheat in the first 10 months of 1947 
were 105,200,000 bu., compared with 
72,100,000 bu. in the corresponding 
period of 1946, while flour shipments 
exceeded 7 million barrels, as against 
6,240,000 bbl. transported to the Brit- 
ish market in the same period last 
year. The increase in the value of 
these two products was about 37%. 
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BUTTER, MEAT CEILINGS 
REINSTATED IN CANADA 


OTTAWA—Price ceilings on meat 
and butter have been reimposed by 
the Canadian government following 
consumer complaints over rising liv- 
ing costs. 

The price of butter will be fixed on 
a basis of 67¢ Ib. wholesale at Mont- 
real, It now is selling in Ottawa at 
73¢ lb. Meat ceilings are expected to 
be established within a few weeks. 

ce ceilings on sugar, molasses, 
oils and fats, certain canned fruits 
and vegetables, primary iron, steel 
and tin will be continued until cir- 














‘cumstances justify their removal, the 


government announced. 
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NO. 2 RYE AT WINNIPEG 
HITS $4.26%, A RECORD 


WINNIPEG—No. 2 C.W. rye on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
reached an all-time high of $4.26% 
bu. Jan. 15. No other grain used for 
bakery products or livestock feed has 
traded at as high a level in Canada. 
Some oil seed crops and cereal grass 
seeds have traded higher in the past, 
but>$4.26% is the highest price ever 
posted for a bushel of cereal grain. 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
SCHEDULED APRIL 22-24 
LOS ANGELES—The annual con- 
vention of the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. will be held in 
Los Angeles April 22-24. As in previ- 
ous years, headquarters will be at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 
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MNF Survey of Consumers Reveals 


79% Report Liking to Eat Bread 


NEW YORK — The Wheat Flour 
Institute, under the direction.of Mrs. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of 
that organization, held a luncheon 
meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel Jan. 
13 for New York newspaper and 
magazine writers, radio commenta- 
tors and food economists, at which 
time the results of the survey con- 
ducted in connection with the millers’ 
long range program were revealed. 

The survey, requiring a year’s time, 
had been conducted by Stewart, Dou- 
gall & Associates, and the findings 
were presented by Fred Haviland of 
that organization. It was received 
with great interest by all those 
present. 

Prior to the presentation by Mr. 
Haviland, Mrs. Snyder introduced 
those who were present from the 
Wheat Flour Institute and the Mill- 
ers National Federation. J. R. Kinsey 
of the federation’s publicity staff ex- 
plained that a complete summary of 
the survey would be available within 
the next few weeks. 

Herman Steen, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the federation, reviewed 
briefly the world wheat situation, ex- 
plaining that in spite of the greatest 
production of wheat in our history, 
we went into the present crop year 
with a dangerously low carry-over. 
He broke down the uses to which 
wheat was put during the last crop 
year, and emphasized that our ex- 
ports were greater for that period 
than ever before from any country 
in the world for a similar period. He 
said that present crop prospects are 
good, but that the carry-over was so 
small .that the situation is still ex- 
tremely tight. 

In presenting the results of the sur- 
vey, Mr. Haviland explained the types 
of questions which had been asked 
the 2,846 people interviewed adding 
that each interview took approxi- 
mately 50 minutes. He first pointed 
out that males consume 27% more 
bread, which includes all types of 
breadstuffs except sweet goods, than 
do females. He added that young peo- 
ple are the greatest bread eaters. 
Farmers and laborers are the largest 
consumers of bread, he said. 

According to the survey, 79% of 
those interviewed said they like to 
eat bread, giving taste, nutritional 
value and the fact that it is a sub- 
stantial food as among the reasons 
for this desire. 

Among those interviewed, 32% ex- 


PIONEER NEBRASKAN WINS 
PILLSBURY WHEAT AWARD 


SIDNEY, NEB.—John M. Ewing, 
74, pioneer farmer and rancher of 
Gering, Neb., was named the winner 
of the seventh annual Philip W. Pills- 
bury wheat award for 1947. The 
trophy was presented Jan. 10 at the 
Nebraska Wheat Show by Dewey 
Walter, grain buying manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Kansas City. 

The crop which won Mr. Ewing the 
Pillsbury award for the best wheat 
grown in the U.S. was of the Chey- 
enne variety and weighed 63 Ib. a 
bushel. The prize consists of a trophy, 
$100 in cash and an all-expense trip 
to Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Mr. Ewing has spent 61 years on a 
Nebraska homestead. As a 13-year- 
old boy he followed the Oregon Trail 
with his parents, who staked out 
some of the best wheat land in Ne- 
braska. 





pressed a preference for white bread; 
23% for rye; 22% for Italian, French 
and Vienna breads; 22% for whole 
and cracked wheat bread and smaller 
percentages for other types. 

A “home-baked taste” was de- 
scribed by the majority of those in- 
terviewed as what they wanted in 
bread. 

Many other interesting facts from 
the survey were pointed out by Mr. 
Haviland. For instance, 32% picked 
milk as giving the most food value 
for the money, with 16% selecting 
bread; 71% said it is good for peo- 
ple to eat bread, and 2% said no; 
16% said the food value of bread is 
very high. 


Questioned on Enrichment 


Turning to the question of enrich- 
ment of bread, 83% of those inter- 
viewed said they had heard of it, but 
17% had not. Of thdse who had heard 
of it, 27% believed that enrichment 
was intended to supply better food 
value, and 53% said that it benefits 
people to eat enriched bread. 

Answering the question as to 
whether or not they would like to eat 
“a lot more bread,” 80% said they 
would not, but it developed that most 
of them were classed among the big 
bread eaters. In reply to another 
question, 80% said that it would be 
impossible for them to get along 
without bread. 

Mr. Haviland revealed many other 
interesting results of the survey, 
which will be included in a forth- 
coming release. 
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A. A. WILLIAMS CHOSEN 
MEMPHIS EXCHANGE HEAD 


MEMPHIS — At the 66th annual 
election of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange Arthur A. Williams, buyer 
for Happy Feed Mills, was chosen 
president, and J. Stuart Buxton, feed 
dealer and broker, vice president. 
Directors named are: S. F. Clark, H. 
B. Cooke, Jr., J. S. Harpster, Fred 
Heckle, Sr., L. B. Lovitt, H. L. Mc- 
George, J. J. Pepin and C. P. Reid. 
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PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
ADOPT EVENING MEETINGS 


PHILADELPHIA—The success of 
evening meetings over luncheon gath- 
erings has prompted the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors to 
schedule its next four affairs at night. 

Ellis R. Blumberg, secretary, has 
informed members that four dinner 
meetings are scheduled for the third 
Thursday of each month: Feb. 19, 
March 18, April 15 and May 20. All 
will be held at 2601 Parkway, here. 
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JAMES J. KRIZ RENAMED 
ST. PAUL BAKERS’ HEAD 


ST. PAUL, MINN—James J. Kriz, 
Kriz Bakery, was retained as presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of St. 
Paul at the annual dinner-dance and 
election of officers at Ramaley’s here 
Jan. 17. 

Lloyd Kolby, Kolby Bakemasters, 
Inc., was elected vice president, with 
Clarence Duren, Nancy Ann Bakery, 
renamed financial secretary and Hugo 
Schuh, Dutch Bakery, returned as 
treasurer. 

A revision of the board of directors 
of the organization left the following 
as directors for 1948: George Abel, 

















C. C. Davidson, Adolph Neuberger, Ed 
Duren, Edwin Jerabek, Martin Olson, 
Steve Sanders, Carl Schrader, Carl 
Uselman and William Vinitsky. The 
dinner was attended by 101 persons. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—A. B. Recknagel, a 
graduate of the Yale Forestry School, 
has been appointed technical direc- 
tor of the newly created forestry de- 
partment of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
The company controls approximately 

. 2 million acres of timberland for pro- 
duction of wood pulp used in the 
manufacture of kraft and other 
papers. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RETURNED BOXCARS SPEED 
3,000,000 BU. SHIPMENT 


BUFFALO—tThree million bushels 
of grain for export were moved out 
of Buffalo for the week ending Jan. 
12, which equalled the volume shipped 
out at the peak rush of the navigation 
season, according to the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo. The large ship- 
ment was made possible by the re- 
turn of boxcars from the west, where 
they had been used for hauling the 
late harvest. Export shipmerits, in ad- 
dition to grinding of grain for flour 
has reduced stocks in the Buffalo 
commercial elevators to 25 million 
bushels at the close of navigation to 
16 million bushels. The 1 million bush- 
el Connecting Terminal Storage 
house has been emptied of grain and 
closed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GORDON H. CLARK PROMOTED 
BY INTERNATIONAL MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gordon H. Clark, 
general manager of the Buffalo, N.Y., 
plant of International Milling Co., 
has been appointed director of pro- 
duction of all facilities of the com- 
pany. He will have his headquarters 
in Minneapolis and the appointment 
becomes effective Feb. 1. 

A. T. Easley, who has been assist- 
ant manager at Buffalo, has been 








Gordon H. Clark 


named to succeed Mr. Clark as gen- 
eral manager there. 

Mr. Clark has been with the com- 
pany for more than 25 years. He was 
made general manager of the Buffalo 
plant in 1946 upon the retirement of 
John J. Kovarik and was elected to 
the company’s board of directors last 
year. Last July he made a survey of 
flour milling facilities and production 
methods in Europe, Scandinavia and 
other foreign countries. 
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Midwest Bakers 


Allied Club 
to Name Officers 


KANSAS CITY—New officers will 
be named at the annual meeting of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club Jan. 26 
at the Hotel President, Kansas City. 
The meeting will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the regular monthly birth- 
day dinner this month and the club 
is planning for a large turnout at the 
luncheon. 

Reports from the standing com- 
mittee and a motion picture showing 
highlights of last year’s major foot- 
ball games will also be presented. 
Reservations ‘are now being accepted 
at the club’s headquarters for the 
meeting which will begin at 12:15 
p.m. in the Aztec Room. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. J. DRAKE APPOINTED 
GMI DISTRICT MANAGER 


BUFFALO — H. C. Lautensack, 
president of the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has .announced 
the appointment of D. J. Drake, for- 
merly of Scranton, as district man- 
ager of Generals Mills, Philadelphia 
general flour office, replacing R. C. 
Woods, who has resigned. 

Mr. Drake has served successively in 
the Buffalo accounting office Buffalo 
grocery products department and the 
flour department. In 1944 he was 
transferred to Scranton as district 
manager in the general flour division. 
He started with General Mills in 1932, 
upon graduation from Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Mr. Drake will also assume the 
responsibilities for the company’s 
public relations program in the Phila- 
delphia area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


L. A. C. DUNN NAMED TO 
GMI BALTIMORE OFFICE 


BUFFALO — H. C. Lautensack, 
president of the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of L. A. C. Dunn, Rich- 
mond, Va., as district manager of the 
newly-constituted general flour office 
at Baltimore, Md. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS ON COUNCIL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Whitney East- 
man, president of the vegetable oil 
and protein division, General Mills, 
Inc., was reelected president of the 
Minneapolis Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America at its annual busi- 
ness meeting Jan. 13. John Tatum, 
secretary and general sales manager 
of the International Milling Co., was 
named chairman of the committee on 
official distributors. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
John H. Heuer as assistant to Fred 
C. Goodwill, technical director of the 
printing, publication and converting 
paper division of the company. He 
will make his headquarters at the 
central laboratory of the company at 
Deferiet, N.Y. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. A. MAJOR APPOINTED 


ADAMS, MASS.—Leo J. Manseau, 
president and treasurer of Hammond 
Baking Co., Inc., has announced the 
appointment of Norman A. Major as 
production manager and a member of 
the corporation. 
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| WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
: FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 



























“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
e no attention to ups and 
. downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


o Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











; CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @- FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








DIXIE LILY 


’ A flour without an equal anywhere 
e Plain and Self-rising 
y THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
a BUHLER, KANSAS 
, Southern Regional Office 
ly 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








. “RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Study Shows Labor 
Makes Up 56% of 
Elevator Costs 


ST. LOUIS — Statistical informa- 
tion concerning the operation of coun- 
try grain elevators in Illinois is con- 
tained in a study recently made avail- 
able for the year 1945 by Dr. L. J. 
Norton, economist, and his staff. The 
study covered 164 farmers’ elevators 
in 54 counties. 

The study, as summarized in a re- 
cent news letter of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., reveals the 
following information: 

Net returns for this group of ele- 
vators studied in 1945 were much 
higher than for a similar group in 
1939. Contributing factors were a 
high dollar volume of business, favor- 
able margins on grain and merchan- 
dise handled and a greater volume 
of custom services performed. The 
most important single reason for this 
difference was volume of business. 
All firms with an annual volume of 
$800,000 or more had a net return 
of $18,000 or above. Among the 45 
firms with a business volume of less 
than $400,000, 32 had net returns 
under $10,000. 

The highest returns per dollar of 
capital were realized by firms that 
handled a large quantity of grain, a 
substantial volume of merchandise 
and feed. Apparently a more com- 
plete use is made of the fixed costs 
involved in plant, labor and manage- 
ment in a unit that handles grain, 
merchandise and feed efficiently than 
in other types of units. 

Average operating expenses for the 
firm handling grain, merchandise and 
feed were more than twice as high 
as for the firm handling grain almost 
wholly. In all cases labor was the 
largest single item of expense, aver- 
aging about 56% of the total. Depre- 
ciation and taxes were next, account- 
ing for 8.7% and 6.7%, respectively. 

Ten elevators were constructed or 
rebuilt after 1939, and 20 between 
1930 and 1939. More than three 
fourths were built before 1920. De- 
spite their average old age, many of 
them had been kept in good condition. 
Many firms do not have adequate fa- 
cilities for accommodating large 
trucks hauling grain. Most elevators 
need additional space for storing 
grain. 

Feed grinders are operated by 56% 


of the firms. Those not having feed 


grinders indicated that installation 
was contemplated. Feed mixers were 


found in 40% of the elevators; 88%’ 


sold feed; 20% prepared a mixed 
feed. The financial return from these 
operations, while lower per pound 
than the handling of grain, was corre- 
spondingly satisfactory because of 
the larger volume. Nearly one half 
of all merchandise purchases from 
country elevators was accounted for 
by feed purchases; the average trad- 
ing margin on feed was 10%. 

The financial return of nearly all 
firms improved greatly between 1939 
and 1945. Favorable net returns 
throughout the period are reflected 
in the increase in net worth per dol- 
lar of capital stock outstanding. 
Liquid current assets were ade- 
quate to meet all current liabil- 
ities, even though the ratio of assets 
to liabilities was lower than in 1939. 
Fixed assets represented a smaller 
share of total assets and of net worth, 
indicating an increase in current 
assets. 
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SNOBUDDY 


merchandising . . . for a best seller is 
always a quality product and offers the 
buyer top values for his money. That’s 
why more and more flour distributors 
are concentrating on SNOBUDDY —a 


superior flour backed by a strong mer- 


chandising program. 


Promotinc best sellers is smart 





















The 


WALNUT CREEK 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


MILLING CO. - 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 
RYE FLOUR S 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA 


Mille 


MINNESOTA 


14 0f- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 

































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


VAENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
eake Cr_ry , MINNBBOTA 
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FLOUR 


fechian new sources of pupply from millers who are anxious to 
) have their names properly placed in the export markets. Sales 
of flour are handled b by our own personnel through our own 
branch offices in Europe, South America, and the Far East. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 
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Jonrs-HETTELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 


















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

























Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
eee nae on eager Ch REN 








r DAKOTA MILLING CO. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Bakers PaTteNt— CLEARS 
. 544 Midland Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Four Bakery Sanitation Courses 
Scheduled by AIB During 1948 


CHICAGO—Edward L. Holmes di- 
rector of the sanitation department, 
American Institute of Baking, has 
announced the.schedule for regional 
bakery sanitation courses which will 
be conducted during 1948. 

Schedule for the courses is as fol- 
lows: 

April 19-22, Park Central Hotel, 
New York. 

July 6-9, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Sept. 13-16, Whitcome Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

November, exact dates to be an- 
nounced, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

These courses will be similar to the 
courses which were given in various 
large cities throughout the U.S. dur- 
ing 1947. 

“The need for good, practical and 


BREAD IS THE 


EDITOR TO BE PRINCIPAL 
SPEAKER AT FARM FORUM 


MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur L. Moore, 
agriculture editor of Business Week 
and former editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, will headline a group of 
speakers at the 1948 Farm Forum in 
the Nicollet Hotel March 4-5, it was 
announced by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
chairman of the 1948 forum. 


The forum is sponsored annually 
by the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for free discussion of the joint 
problems of agriculture, industry and 
labor by leaders in the field. 

Other speakers include Emil Rieve, 
vice president of the CIO; Sen. Ed- 
ward J. Thye of Minnesota, member 
of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee; E. F. Koller, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University 
of Minnesota, and Carl Byoir, public 
relations counsel for the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

“Nearly 75¢ of every Minneapolis 
income dollar is attributable to agri- 
culture, and it is the desire of the 
residents and business men of the 
city to thoroughly understand pros- 
perous agriculture, and to work with 
the farmers of the Upper Midwest 
toward such a goal,” Mr. Heffelfinger 
said. 

The theme of the two-day meet- 
ing is “How Can We Maintain Pros- 
perity—Prices and Distribution of the 
Nation’s Goods.” 

Prices will be the theme at the 
March 4 session with Mr. Rieve 
speaking on “Wages.” Senator Thye 
will keynote the March 5 program 
with a talk on “Distribution.” Mr. 
Koller and Mr. Byoir will follow with 
their views on the subject. Farmers, 
their wives and business associates 
are invited to attend the forum. 
There will be no registration fee for 
the two-day meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL COST ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN ELECTION JAN. 23 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Flour Mill 
Cost Accountants Assn. will hold its 
annual election of officers at a meet- 
ing scheduled for Jan. 23 at the Hotel 
Continental, Kansas City. 

At the group’s last meeting, held in 
December, members discussed revi- 
sions in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and reviewed work done on re- 
vising the association’s manual. 


technical information on sanitation 
methods is still acute,” Dr. Holmes 
said in making the announcement. 
“These courses offer an opportunity 
for members of the baking industry 
to hear authoritative speakers and 
to receive valuable information on 
bakery sanitation.” 

Under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, the 
sanitation department will also par- 
ticipate in the series of short courses 
being sponsored by the AIB school 
early this year. The added advan- 
tages of laboratory work and obser- 
vation will make this intensive course 
most valuable, Dr. Holmes pointed 
out. This five-day bakery sanitation 
short course at the AIB schoo! is 
scheduled for Feb. 9-13. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


CAPT. A. A. LAUDANI NAMED 
TO QUARTERMASTER STA*F 


CHICAGO—Capt. Angelo A. L:u- 
dani, Lawrence, Mass., has been 1s- 
signed to the staff of the Quaricr- 
master Food and Container In:ti- 
tute for the Armed Forces, Chicazo, 
it was announced recently by Col. 
Charles S. Lawrence, commanding, 
and George Gelman, technical direc- 
tor. He will serve with the Rations 
Planning Office, where he will as- 
sist in the development of rations 
for military feeding. 

A graduate of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
Capt. Laudani has since served with 
the 93rd and 92nd infantry divisions 
and was a staff officer with the First 
Army in the European theater. 

Capt. Laudani has attended the 
Quartermaster School at Camp Lee, 
the Holabird Motor Transport School, 
the Command and General Siaff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, and the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Course of- 
fered by the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute to qualified offi- 
cers of the Army, Air Forces, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREATER CONSUMPTION 
OF MACARONI EXPECTED 


NEW YORK—The American house- 
wife may well find herself buying 
more macaroni in 1948 than she has 
ever purchased before, according to 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 

An all-out promotion campaign to 
sell macaroni as a “meat-stretch:r” 
will be employed by the macaroni in- 
dustry, the newspaper reports. Wom- 
en’s page readers can also expect to 
see an increase in daily newspa,er 
recipe columns which will highli ‘ht 
the relative cheapness of these .u- 
tritious foods. 

The journal further points out t'at 
restaurant and hotel dining room 
eaters will note a greater variety «nd 
number of macaroni. dishes on ‘he 
lower priced end of the menu. 





——-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SPENCER KELLOGG PAYS 50 


BUFFALO — Directors of Spen-er 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., have declare.i 2 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ on the ccm- 
mon stock, payable March 10 to stock 
of record Feb. 23. This declarat.on 
represents an increase of 10¢ a share 
from the quarter dividend of Dec. 10. 
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A QUALITY - PROVEN TRIO 
TO BUILD BIGGER SALES 
FOR FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 





Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


eee = 2 eg ra . a 

arry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 

een a Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Most Americans know little or nothing about the com- 
modity markets. That’s unfortunate in our opinion, for 
public ignorance about any business makes for trouble, 
restricts the possibilities for growth and development 
in that field. 


Because we believe that people should have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of how these markets work—how 
their operations help to keep prices stabilized—we have 
available our booklet “Commopitigs,” which reviews 
these facts. We’ll be glad to send you a copy. 


Day in and day out, our Commodity Division, which pre- 
pared this study, is in the business of supplying news when you 
need it. It is in constant contact with our offices in 93 cities— 
many of them vital centers of news about the growth and proc- 
essing of individual commodities. Some 45,000 miles of private 
wires feed flashes into headquarters, speed news reports back 
to our offices. If this news service would be important in your 
business, we will be glad to tell you how our facilities can be 
put to work for you. 


For information about the operations of 
our Commodity Division... 
For a copy of “COMMODITIES” .. . 
Write Department W-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities ’ 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
a 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 * 








CHER-~ DANIELS "iDId 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20) 


served. For three of the most trying 
years in the history of the flour dis- 
tributing industry, Mr. Lang gave un- 
selfishly of his time, energy and abil- 
ity to the affairs of the industry, both 
locally and nationally. A natural 
leader, Mr. Lang accomplished much 
for the benefit of the trade. He was 
especially influential in helping to 
obtain the mark-up for flour distribu- 
tors during the OPA regime. 

Many other incidents could be cited 
of Mr. Lang’s contribution to the 
trade during his years of service. 
Fortunately, he remains active in 
trade association affairs, as he is the 
director from New York on the board 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. It was a beautiful trib- 
ute, well deserved. 


Cooperation Is Needed 
fe) 





With the many uncertainties facing 
the milling and flour distributing in- 
dustries through possible legislation 
and government export policies, there 
is more need than ever for close co- 
operation between the two groups. 
What affects one inevitably affects 
the other. 

The heavy export demand in recent 
years has made millers less depen- 
dent upon domestic business than 
was the case for years before the 
war. How long this situation will 
last, no one knows. We do know 
that several millers have told us that 
they were beginning to mend their 
domestic trade fences where they had 
broken down during the war years. 

Nationally both millers and flour 
distributors are represented by re- 
sponsible trade organizations. There 
should be the closest possible ex- 
change of views between these two 
groups regarding all matters that af- 
fect them. In this way potential mis- 
understanding will be avoided, and 
certainly stronger representation can 
be made about legislation concerning 
which both groups are in agreement. 
Organization Is Needed 

oO 


In a brief address before the an- 
nual meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, J. A. 
MacNair, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
warned that much of the contem- 
plated economic legislation now be- 
ing discussed is extremely dangerous 
to the flour trade, and even threatens 
its very existence. 

He declared that distributors 
throughout the country are unani- 
mous in their opinions about the 
problems confronting them, as evi- 
denced by the recent poll of the di- 
rectors of the national organization. 
There is no question of a divided 
front; only one of what action can 
be taken to protect the industry. 

In this connection Mr. MacNair re- 
minded his listeners that everyone 
has a Senator and a Representative. 
He rightfully urged them to get in 
touch with their respective repre- 
sentatives and give them the benefit 
of their knowledge. This should be 


done at once, especially in respect to . 


any possible legislation regarding 
price controls, allocation and ration- 
ing. This is not selfishness on the 
part of the flour industry. It is simply 
based on the knowledge of what hap- 
pened when such legislation was pre- 
viously in effect. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


. 1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


. MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Western King Fiour_ 





Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


colorado Milling & Elevator Cé. 


to 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


ING IDA 


FLOUR 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 
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ing threat to both the inde- 
pendent retail grocer and the 
wholesale baker whose outlets to the 
consumer are largely these retail gro- 
cers. This is the rapid expansion of 
the large chain markets and super- 
stores. 
While their greatest growth has 


T HERE is a growing and menac- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* 


By W. E. Long 
The W. E. Long Co. 


been in metropolitan centers, they 
are now building in outlying districts 
and in smaller communities. The traf- 


Threat of Cham Store Competition 


fic congestion in all towns and cities 
now makes shopping increasingly 
stressful and this has been a fac- 
tor that has given outlying markets 
an allure because of greater ease 
in parking. People will go where they 
can park their cars, and ample space 
for parking is incorporated in all 
plans for the new super-markets. 


FOR 78 YEARS 


men wmck'y GS km are 


FLOUR 


Sano :yemeemeen 
FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT 
CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 





To generation after generation . 


FOR PROFITS -- IN 


e FEEDS e CEREALS 


. the name VICTOR has 


meant THE BEST in Flour — Feeds — Cereals. With this 


never-varying VICTOR quality . 


. . has been aggressive 


VICTOR merchandising and eye-catching packaging .. . 


and VICTOR consistent advertising. There is a complete 


line of VICTOR Products . 


. which means mixed-car ship- 


ments and, therefore, lower inventory investment and bal- 


anced inventory. That is why VICTOR is a GREAT NAME 


in Flour—Feeds—Cereals . 


Decide now — to get more facts about VICTOR 
FLOUR — FEEDS — CEREALS and VICTOR grices. 


.. to housewives .. . to dealers. 


NEBRASKA 


January 20, 1948 


People drive miles for this conveni- 
ence alone. The huge stores with wide 
aisles and alluring displays of mer- 
chandise, and departments so ar- 
ranged as to be easily identified, 
have turned shopping into a rather 
thrilling adventure for the house- 
wife, instead of a wearisome task. 

In an effort to sustain themselves 
against chain stores, many retail 
grocers have joined voluntary chains 
giving them some advantage in buy- 
ing and in collective advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many now are 
rearranging their stores with new 
fixtures and better lighting and are 
adopting the cash-and-carry plan, 
This change from clerks, credit and 
delivery, to cash-and-carry is mak- 
ing a rapid stride. 

Statistics to show the extent of 
this trend are meager. It would seem, 
from such figures as are available, 
that the retail grocer has done a 
pretty good job in sustaining himself 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In the accom- 
panying article, W. E. Long of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, discusses 
the threat of chain store and super- 
market competition to the independ- 
ent grocer and to the wholesale bak- 
er who depends upon the independ- 
ent grocer as a retail outlet. ‘The 
chain store is now a greater threat 
to the wholesale baker than it ever 
has been,” he points out. The article 
comprises the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Long delivered at the 
wholesale bread branch session of the 
1947 convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. 


against the chain store encroach- 
ments. However, the chain store as it 
was first instituted, has evolved into 
something bigger and their smaller 
neighborhood units are being consoli- 
dated into giant super-markets and 
threaten to pull the trade away from 
the more congested sections to out- 
lying districts, where they can erect 
larger stores with ample parking 
space, on less expensive ground areas. 


More Congestion Seen 

As more and more automobiles 
come into use, the streets of the 
towns and cities will become still 
more congested and the convenience 
of parking space will, of itself, prove 
a strong magnet to shop where shop- 
ping is made easiest. 

Thus, we may reasonably assume 
the pressure on the retail grocer 
may continue and that there may be 
an increasing draft on the volume he 
now controls. 

Chains with four or more units 
are reported to have done 34% of 
grocery sales in 1946, and have shown 
an increase in volume since 1941 of 
64%. Independent and _ voluntary 
chains showed a corresponding in- 
crease in sales and tonnage, so the 
score is about even. At the close 
of the year 31% of the retail grocers 
reported complete changeover to 
cash-and-carry and self-service. This 
compares with only 11% in 1942, 
indicating a steady conversion to 
self-service. 

The steady growth of self-service 
indicates that in the future, self- 
service stores will control the great- 
er portion of the independents’ food 
volume. It is interesting to note that 
sales per employee in self-service 
stores were $27,000 as against $20,- 
500 in the counter-service store, thus 
effecting a lower cost of operation. 

This trend toward self-service in 
independent grocery stores is of pal- 
ticular interest to wholesale bakers 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


If you want to make the most of your 
flour merchandising during 1948, pick 
ISMERTA as your leading flour de- 
partment brand. ISMERTA’S top qual- 
ity has proved a sales stimulant for 
many flour distributors. 


Only wheats of the finest bakirlg char- 
acter are chosen for ISMERTA and 
that is the foundation of the quality sat- 
isfaction that makes this well-known 

brand a favorite of the housewife. 
You can make your flour problems 
easier this year by banking in 
ISMERTA’S high standards 

of quality. 








Wau, 
ISMERT-HINCKE WN MArctin 6 ¢€e. 








THE IsmERT-HINCKE MILLING CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 






1570 W. 20th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 






















SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 






IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


LER )9F CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
DUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 














King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 















R. F. UHLMANN INSTALLED 
AS CHICAGO BOARD HEAD 


CHICAGO — Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of Uhlmann Grain Co., was 
formally installed as president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade at the board’s 
annual meeting Jan. 19. He succeeds 
J. O. McClintock, who is now execu- 
tive vice president of the board. 

In an acceptance talk, Mr. Uhl- 
mann declared that he was deeply 
conscious of the responsibilities in- 


7 





Richard F. Uhlmann 


volved in his new position. He point- 
ed out the importance of exchanges 
in ‘distribution of food. 

“Only because farmers all over the 
nation were assured constant mar- 
kets for their grain were we able to 
grow the vast crops needed to feed 
our huge population,” he said. 

“Our big problem is to educate the 
public and our legislators in trying 
to bring about a better relationship 
and a better understanding as to the 
services we render and the functions 
we perform. I pledge my efforts and 
support toward making this a real- 
ity,” he concluded. 

Mr. Uhlmann has been a member 
of the board for 27 years, a director 
11 years and vice president 5 years. 
He entered the grain business as a 
clerk for Terminal Elevators, Inc., of 
Kansas City, soon after his gradua- 
tion from Cornell University. He 
joined the board in 1921 as an em- 
ployee of Jackson Bros., grain broker, 


-and two years later with his father, 


the late Frederick Uhlmann, formed 
the Uhlmann Grain Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$200,000 FIRE RAZES 
GMI APPLIANCE PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — A three-story 
brick building housing an appliance 
plant of the mechanical division of 
General Mills, Inc., was destroyed 
Jan. 15 with a preliminary loss esti- 
mate of $200,000. 

The plant was established last sum- 
mer for the manufacture of pressure 
saucepans. Production of the appli- 
ance will be continued and a new 
plant will be chosen, according to 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of. the 
board of the company. 











MARKET LETTERS 


Grain market and stork market 
trading advice. Send for sample 
copies. Absolutely no obligation. 
P.O. Box 641, Trenton 4, N.J. 
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A SERVICE 
to the 
COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


During December, we 
published this adver- 
tisement in 51 cities 


















WHAT'S YOUR COMMODITY... 
Grains? Cotton? Eggs?’ Coffee? Sugar? 
Fats and Oils? — You name it. 


Our office can keep you abreast of the important 
news. Not just local news—but the full national 


the-minute prices on all princi; 

If these facilities add up to kind of fast com- 
modity service you need, won't you come*in and let 
us show you how they can be put to work for you? 

PS. Hf you would like « copy of our our publication “Com 

reviewing the essential ebous trading im 
OE Es taper co send you ons. loa wrhe 





Underwriters ray ts Distributors s of Investment Securities 
Brokers sn Securities modities 
70 PINE STREET, NEW 7 voee 5.N.¥. ated 
‘clephoos: WHiseball 41212 — 
Uptown — Newark: ee 
720 Prrtu Avenus 744 Baoan Sraerr 
‘Tek: Ciscle 7-0900 ‘Tek: MAcket 39-7100 


e We did this because we 
feel that it is extremely 
important at this time to 
point up the role the com- 
modity markets play in our economic system. Public ignor- 
ance about the commodity markets and their contribution to 
our economy makes for trouble. 

One of the points emphasized in our advertising to the 
public is that those who deal in commodities must keep fully | 
informed concerning market developments and trends. This | 
is a need which we believe we are equipped to meet, because 
of our wire facilities, particularly our continuous news service. 
We will be happy to place these facilities at your service. | 

Our new, revised booklet, “Commodities,” explaining |} 

how markets operate, is now available. You'll find it i 

a valuable reference source. For your copy, address: 


COMMODITY DIVISION | 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE | 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwri d Distrib ti | 
nderwriters an astriOutors of Investment Securities H} 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y, 
Offices in 93 Cities 


























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 











Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries l 
= 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 















































a UNIFORM wen 
Milled by 
DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL . ene 
GRAIN CO. M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI Quality Products Since 1868 
Pfeffer Milling Company- arpa ye Sl gp wll 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
a eet. | | TIDEWATER 
Seniee Shite Ieee Silicanion GRAIN COMPANY 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily inhabighdes 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS Export and Domestic Forwarders 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
The Cream of Wuiat Gorasiation Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
dbsiuliniboopenor Rint) 8 PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
‘“‘Dependable”’ 
Soft Cake Flour For nearly half a Century 
For Biscuit Manufacturers Ceres Proven Flours 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. RED 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 1500 Cwt. 7 bong eter ene tines. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, spent two days in Washing- 
ton the week of Jan. 12 conferring 
with officials of the Food and Drug 
Administration regarding problems of 
the milling industry. 

» 


Herbert Laub, manager of the Ja- 
cob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, will 
leave Jan. 23 with Mrs. Laub for a 
month’s vacation in Miami, Fla. 

* 

Morris Wilkins, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, was a visitor 
on the St. Louis exchange floor the 
week of Jan. 12. 

& 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
production division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, is calling on the 
trade in Ohio, and J. E. Heman, sales 
director grocery products division, is 
visiting the trade in Indiana. 


W. J. McDonald, president, the 
Union National Mill, Springfield, 
Ohio, and Mrs. McDonald were in 
Atlanta recently visiting Frank Arch- 
er, flour broker of that city, and his 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. McDonald went 
on to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for a 
winter vacation. 


©. P. Cline, chairman of the board 
of the Colonial Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ga., and president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., and Faber A. Bollin- 
ger, association secretary, were in 
Miami, Fla., Jan. 18 to discuss the 
possibility of holding the 1948 SBA 
convention there. 


Thomas 8S. Holland, branch man- 
ager bulk products sales at Richmond, 
Va., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., accompanied 
by his wife and young son, have been 
vacationing in Miami, Fla. 

* 

Robert O. Jackson, Jr., bakery di- 
vision, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, 
has been assigned to the Tampa, Fla., 
territory to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of George M. 
Powell, according to announcement 
by J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
Atlanta. Mr. Henderson has just re- 
turned to his desk following a two 
months’ illness. 


©. H. Mooney, Paniplus Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., and Thomas E. Hunt, rep- 
resentative for the company with 
headquarters in Asheville, N.C., vis- 
ited the Atlanta trade recently and 
attended the monthly meeting of the 
Atlanta Bakers Club. 
te 
T. L. Brice, manager, southeastern 
sales office, Morten Milling Co., At- 
lanta, made a recent business trip to 
Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Augusta, Ga. 
” 
Miss Emma Louise Williamson, 
daughter of Harvey L. 
Durham (N.C.) Baking Co., will be 
married Jan. 24 to Edwin B. Hamshar 
in Durham. 
& 
John A. Wayt, vice president, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, is the newly 
elected president of the Farms Club 


ELECTION CONGRATULATIONS—Harry E. Halliday, third from left, 
president of Halliday Warehouse Co., is congratulated on his election Jan. 
14 to the presidency of the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. Shown with 
Mr. Halliday are, from left, Eldred A. Cayce, vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co., who was elected to the vice presidency of the exchange; R. 
H. Diercks, Cargill, Inc., retiring president, and L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., and general manager of Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., who was elected second vice president of the ex- 
change. Walter J. Krings is secretary and treasurer of the exchange. The 
election was held Jan. 14 on the trading floor of the exchange. Elected as 
directors are E. C. Burckhardt, National Food Co., Inc.; J. R. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and N. P. Nelson, Terminal Grain Co. Mr. 
Halliday has been engaged in grain, flour and mixed feed trading for more 
than 50 years in Missouri and [linois, and was first vice president of the 
exchange in 1947. A native of Cairo, Ill., he has been a member of the 
Merchants Exchange for more than 15 years. 





of the Chamber of Commerce. Elec- 
tion was held prior to the showing 
Jan. 14 of a colored motion picture 
dealing with the organization of 
Georgia Better Farms under auspices 
of the Callaway Farm Plan. The 
movie deals with many phases of the 
state’s urgent farm problem, and will 
be widely shown over the state. 
a 


Charles Dannals, Jr., of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Milling Co., will be married Jan. 
27 to Miss Mary Frances Raine in 
Atlanta. 

* 


Edward 8S. Terry, for the past 33 
years continuously associated with 
the Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
and its vice president and executive 
director for many years, has resigned 
to permit his retirement from active 
business. With Mrs. Terry, he will 
“catch up on some of the trips that 
are usually planned and hoped for, 
but not taken.” Succeeding Mr. Terry 
as vice president is John Stratton, 
son of Harry Stratton, president of 
the firm. He has been secretary, and 
this office is being filled by Richard 
Fuller, his brother-in-law, who re- 
cently joined the firm. Mr. Fuller is 
a newcomer in the industry. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for thé William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, left for a short visit with the 
trade in and near Birmingham. 


Phil Orth, Sr., president of the Ph. 
Orth Co., Milwaukee bakery supply 
house, and long active in affairs of 
the national flour and allied trades, 
received special recognition for his 


work in boys’ club circles by the Cen- 
tral Region Institute of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. He was awarded a 
bronze keystone at the first annual 
institute held in Chicago. Mr. Orth 
was president of the Milwaukee Boys’ 
Club from 1933 to 1936 and has been 
a director for 16 years. 
® 


©. W. Stiles, veteran grain buyer 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is retiring after 
34 years of service with the firm. On 
Feb. 1 he will join Mrs. Stiles and 
their son, Darwin, at Santa Monica, 
Cal., where he has been located for 
a decade. Mr. Stiles’ successor as 
grain buyer will be Kenneth K. Kirk- 
patrick. Application has been posted 
for transfer of the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade membership held by Mr. 
Stiles to Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

e 

Robert M. Pease, vice president, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, was a visitor at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices recently. 

* 

F. A. Daugherty, manager, Junc- 
tion City (Kansas) Milling Co., vis- 
ited the trade in Pittsburgh recently 
with J. A. Swindell, Pittsburgh flour 
broker. 

s 

Duane L. Norby, Toledo manager, 
Cargill, Inc., was reelected president 
of the Toledo Board of Trade at the 
annual dinner Jan. 13. 

* 

S. T. Beecher, second vice presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, was a 
visitor in Pittsburgh the week of 
Jan. 12, calling on the trade with 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district man- 
ager of the mill. Mr. Bermel is spend- 
ing a few days at Atlantic City, N.J,, 
before attending the Pennsylvania 
bakers’ convention in Philadelphia 

& 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Millers National Federi. 
tion, Chicago, was in New York to 
attend the luncheon given by the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 


® 
Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, man- 
ager of the durum division, North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator, Grand Fo'ks, 
called on the New York trade re- 
cently. 
a 


William E. Derrick, division ice 
president, flour milling division, Plls- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, returned 
to New York following a three weeks’ 
vacation in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
where he joined Mrs. Derrick for the 
holidays. 

* 

W. H. Dunnell, president and gen- 
eral manager Minot (N.D.) Four 
Mill Co., visited James G. Webster, 
the mill’s New York representa’ ive, 
during an eastern business trip. 

. as 

A. B. Sparboe, president, flour mill- 
ing division, Pillsbury Mills, inc. 
Minneapolis, went to New York from 
Washington recently and visited local 
mill offices. 

* 

Mrs. Philip W. Pillsbury, wife of 
the president of Pillsbury Mills, inc., 
was named by Life magazine in its 
issue of Jan. 19 as one of the coun- 
try’s 10 best dressed women. Life’s 
poll chose one woman from each of 
10 cities, with Mrs. Pillsbury repre- 
senting Minneapolis. She was also 
named as one of the 10 best dressed 
women in Minneapolis by a_ local 
newspaper Jan. 4, 

+ 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., will 
leave Jan. 30 for a three-week mid- 
winter vacation in Guatemala. He 
will fly to New Orleans and wil! go 
on from there by boat. 

ae 


Paul Uhirfann, chairman of the 
board, Midland Flour Milling Co., is 
currently on an eastern trip anc at- 
tended the session of the Flour \till- 
ers Export Assn. with the Office of 
International Trade in Washin:ton 
Jan. 18-19. Julio H. Valdes, ex ort 
sales manager of the mill, also was 
in attendance. 

e 

John G. Flynn, John M. [| 'ynn 
Grain Co., was elected a memb«r of 
the Kansas City Board of Trad° by 
action of the directors last wee. 

e@ . 

John E. Novak, export sales 1aN- 
ager for the Kansas Milling Co. 
Wichita, has returned from Was’ ing- 
ton, D.C., where he attended a con- 
ference on licensing exports, he | by 
government and industry repres. nta- 
tives. 

. 

Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
sales manager of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with Milton J. 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 











/AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
/ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
| ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS: 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-raun 
Wheat located in 
the very center of . 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 














A ComPLete LINE oF QUALITY FLouRS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER. 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


THEO. STIVERS 
ker 


Bro 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
na, 


tts 


Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBESTIO EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaBalle St. 





NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 











The Choice of the Finest Hard V Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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Buhler, treasurer and southern sales 
manager with offices in Memphis, ar- 
rived in Tampa, Fla., Jan. 16, clad 
in summer shorts in preparation for 
a short vacation in St. Petersburg 
after calling on their Florida jobber. 
Since Tampa was having its coldest 
weather in eight years, with temper- 
atures down to freezing, both men 
traded in their bathing suits and took 
in the horse show. 

® 


Tobe Erwin, president, Erwin Mfg. 
Co., was in Kansas City last week on 
business. 

* 

Clark ©. King, treasurer, M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, [ll., was 
a visitor on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade Jan. 15. 

J 


R. B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., returned Jan. 16 
from a week’s trip through the south- 
ern Missouri-Arkansas trade terri- 
tory with the company’s new repre- 
sentative, Tom Dawe, Thayer, Mo. 

* 


M. A. Greider, Oklahoma City, East 
Oklahoma representative of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., was called to Wichita, 
Kansas, last week because of the 
death of his father. 

* 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is on a trade trip 
through Arkansas and Louisiana, ac- 
companied by the company’s repre- 
sentative of Peek Bros., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

* 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
and vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., has been reelected president of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce for the third consecutive year. 
Mr. Hargett, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hargett, left Jan. 12 for two weeks’ 
midwinter vacation in the Rio Grande 
Valley, Texas. 

* 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., and Frank Cross, director of 
traffic for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., have returned 
from Dallas, where they attended the 
quarterly meeting of the Southwest 
Traffic League and the Southwest 
Shippers Advisory Board. 

a 

Bob Evans, Oklahoma City, repre- 
sentative of General Mills, Inc., was 
elected secretary of the Oklahoma 
Association of Manufacturers at the 
close of the annual meeting in the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

® 

John D. Davis, formerly with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is now employed by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., calling on bak- 
eries in northeastern Ohio. 

2 

E. P. Mitchell, president, E. P. 
Mitchell Co., Kansas City, is on a 
week’s trip in the East, visiting with 
connections in Ohio. 


John H. Johntz, recently appointed 
wheat buyer for Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., was elected to membership 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
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combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,717 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,587 tons 
in the week previous and 60,153 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,691,- 
344 tons, as compared with 1,519,733 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEN L. JOHNSON GUEST AT 
GILBERT JACKSON DINNER 


OMAHA—Ben L. Johnson, recently 
elected president of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, was honor guest at a dinner at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Omaha, Jan. 16, 
given by Gilbert Jackson of the Pio- 
neer Bag Co., Kansas City, in cele- 
bration of Mr. Johnson’s becoming 
executive head of the milling com- 
pany. Among those present at the 
dinner were A. B. Ott and Charles 
May of the Crete home office staff; 
John Scofield, manager of the Crete 
warehouse at Lincoln; Ellis D. Eng- 
lish, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; A. H. Erickson, H. L. Jones, 
C. S Wamsley and W P. Dolan, Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Inc., Omaha; R. R. 
Graham, Paxton-Gallagher Co., Oma- 
ha, and Henry E. Bastian, Eggerss- 
O’Flyng Co., Omaha. 








Flour Review 
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Domestic demand still is good, al- 
though there are some intimations 
that this outlet is tapering off. Sup- 
plies are moving freely, but stormy 
weather of the past week may inter- 
rupt transportation temporarily. Sales 
of winter wheat flour to biscuit 
manufacturers are somewhat re- 
stricted, as mills do not have suf- 
ficient winter wheat to enable them 
to fully supply the demand. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 79,652 sacks- from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
754,461 sacks, compared with 3,674,- 
809 sacks, in the previous week and 
4,051,860 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. There was an in- 
crease of 81,000 sacks in the South- 
west over a week ago, 1,000 in Buf- 
falo and 23,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast while there was a decrease of 
9,000 sacks in the Northwest and 
16,000 in the Central and Southeast. 


DEATHS 


George M. Powell, bakery division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Tampa, Fla., died recently. 
Mr. Powell, who had been in ill health 
for several years, had been connected 
with the milling firm for nearly 25 
years. His brother, S. O. Powell, is 
branch manager, bulk products sales, 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 


William Knoche, 68, former general 
manager of the old Kelley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, died in a Kansas 
City hospital Jan. 16. Mr. Knoche 
had been with the company since 
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January 20, 1948 


Exposition Features Convention 
of Pennsylvania Bakers’ Group 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


PHILADELPHIA—Reports of what 
the consumer wants in bakery prod- 
ucts, suggestions on how the baker 
can keep his plant and store operat- 
ing efficiently and a fine exhibition 
of the latest developments in ingre- 
dients, equipment and packaging 
made the midwinter convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. out- 
standing. The meeting was held at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel here 
Jan. 18-20. 


Nearly 60 exhibitors brought their 
finest exhibits of ovens, show cases, 
machinery, flavorings, flour, shorten- 
ing and hundreds of other items used 
in bakery operation to make up an 
exposition worthy of a national con- 
vention. 

The consumer forum held Jan. 19 
showed that the housewife expects 
fresh baked, wholesome products 
made under sanitary conditions that 
look good, smell good and taste good. 


Stressed by all speakers to this large 
group of housewives was the good 
eating, added leisure and money sav- 
ing that are theirs through buying 
their baked goods from the commer- 
cial baker. 

Officers nominated are John F. 
Schaible, Schaible Baking Co., Easton, 
president; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakeries, McKees Rocks, vice presi- 
dent, and C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
Wheatland Bakeries, Lancaster, treas- 
urer. 

New directors include State Sena- 
tor Theodore Doehla, Penn Baking 
Co., Louis Braun, Keystone Bakery, 
and Pat J. Dunbar, Kutz Bakery. 

Theo. Staab, the organization’s effi- 
cient secretary, will remain in that 
position. 

The sessions Jan. 20 were sched- 
uled to include discussion of legal 
developments in the industry and 
talks on personnel and other prob- 
lems. 

The president’s reception Jan. 18 
given by allied tradesmen and the 
convention banquet Jan. 20 were the 
chief social events. 





1902. In recent years the mill has 
been inactive and remaining property 
of the company was sold in 1942. 


Clinton DeWitt Henry, 67, retired 
president of the Crescent Roller Mills 


~Co., Inc., Taylorsville, Ky., died Jan. 


12. He had been with the company for 
38 years, until ill health forced him 
to retire recently. 


Henry F. G. Schudlich, 69, retired 
salesman for General Mills, Inc., and 
trade magazine writer, died recently 
in Los Angeles. He is survived by 
his widow, Anne, and a son, Harold. 


Elmer A. Luehrmann, 50, former 
owner of the Luehrmann Flour Co., 
died Jan. 13 at his St. Louis home of 
a heart ailment. At the time of his 
death, he was manager of the job- 
bing department of General Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Luehrmann operated the 
company with his brother, Irvin 
Luehrmann, who died three years 
ago. Since then he had been with 
General Mills. He is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Mary Luehrmann, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIRECTORS INSPECT MILL 


ALTON, ILL. — Members of the 
board of directors of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. held a meeting at the 
company’s new plant here Jan. 20 
and made a tour of inspection of the 
recently completed plant. Managers 
of the company’s branch offices also 
were in attendance. The plant will be 
inspected by the members of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Assn. and 
guests Jan. 21 when the association 
holds its meeting here. 





ernment a enn me, 
CLEVELAND BREAD PRICES 
BOOSTED 2¢ 


CLEVELAND—Major chain bak- 
eries here advanced the wholesale 
prices of the 18-o0z. and 22-oz. loaf 
by 2¢ Jan. 12, and the price of bread 
rolls was increased 2¢ a dozen. High- 
er costs of ingredients and new high- 
er wage scales were given as reasons 
for the advance. Smaller independent 
bakeries did not immediately follow 
the rise, according to reports. 





C. C. COLEMAN NAMED 
PILLSBURY TREASURER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Curtiss C. Cole- 
man has been named treasurer of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., by the board of 
directors, it was announced by J. Irl 
Beatty, vice president. Mr. Coleman 
succeeds Alfred E. Mallon, former 
treasurer, who died Nov. 29, 1947, 


Curtiss C, Coleman 


after several months illness. A grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota, 
Mr. Coleman joined Pillsbury Mills 
in 1929 as a clerk in the grain ac- 
counting department. He was trans- 
ferred in 1930 to the cashier’s de- 
partment and became assistant 
cashier in 1932, a post which he held 
until granted military leave in 1°42. 
Following his return from active serv- 
ice in the army air force he was 
named assistant treasurer of the 
company. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NABISCO MANAGER MOVES 
SPOKANE, WASH. — Russell A. 
Peterson, who has been manager of 
the Spokane branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., has left to become man- 
ager at Oakland, Cal. 
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CHRISTOPHER’S CAPITAL 


CHRONICLE... By sounnN CIPPERLY 


Jan. 12—The right of privacy has 
come in for a considerable kicking 
around since the turn of the year, 
what with the questionable publica- 
tion of the names of honest citizens 
who chose to speculate on commodity 
prices. This day saw another out- 
pouring of lists of names of obscure 
individuals whose only wrong doing 
consisted in using their money in a 
perfectly legal manner in what they 
had known to be a sacrosant trans- 
action between themselves and their 
brokers. Once what was nobody’s 
business but your own is now the 
topic of gossip at every drug store 
and tavern. High time it was halted. 

There was a time in this country 
when a man could do pretty much 
as he pleased as long as he did not 
encroach on the peace and property 
of his neighbor. Some went farther 
and insisted that a man could even 
beat his wife within the framework 
of his own domicile as long as the 
neighborhood was not disturbed by 
her anguished cries. 

It seems that we are trying too 
much to take the sharp edges off 
daily existence in our scramble for 
Utopia at once. Recently a_philo- 
sophical but rabidly independent 
Irish friend of mine drifted in to 
renew an interrupted comradeship 
and to erupt on the state of the na- 
tion. He is particularly outraged at 
attempts to legislate equality be- 
tween peoples. He declaimed that 
it was more than stupid for our 
legislators to waste time and effort 
to try to give us all equal status 
in this world. In support of his de- 
nunciation of this futility he pointed 
out that one of the first lessons he 
learned in his church was that even 
in heaven there was inequality. On 
God’s right hand sat the seraphims; 
on his left sat the cherubims, and 
so forth. Even in the heavenly so- 
ciety there was inequality. Why 
waste time, he went on, trying to 
improve the heavenly system. Let 
Congress get down to writing laws 
that people can understand without 
constant appeals to courts for in- 
terpretation. With these and a few 
more thousands of well chosen words 
and expletives he departed. 


Jan. 13—The appearance of Sec- 


’ Tetary of Agriculture Anderson be- 


fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee turned into.a love feast 
as the Republican chairman, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, beamed congratula- 
tions to the secretary, who beamed 
back in his best and blandest man- 
her. Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois who 
came in to kibitz on the hearing 
departed with an aside to the press, 
“Here is where I make a maximum 
disappearance.” 
* « *# 

Jan. 14—Grain industry titan E. 
J. Grimes in town to attend the for- 
eign trade industry advisory com- 
Mittee session of the marketing and 
Tesearch group of USDA. Big in ev- 
ery way this man. Wise, strong, hon- 
est, generous. Studying the Euro- 
Pean Recovery Program like a true 
Patriot trying to determine the wis- 
est course for all. These fleeting vis- 
its of the best of the private grain 
industry are all too short. The sam- 
ple is fine; why can’t we have more 


of it? 


Jan. 15—Selected as a day of rev- 
elation at the Department of Com- 
mercé when Office of International 
Trade officials promised to disclose 
the Rosicrucian secrets of the lat- 
est export license policy. Meeting was 
as flat as stale beer on a platter. 
Perennial government office holder, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., opened the 
seminar with a few brief generalities 
and left post haste after meaningful 
warning to the 500 attending ex- 
porters that “today is a work day.” 

Following the exit of his immedi- 
ate superior, deputy OIT director 
Francis McIntyre took over the lec- 
tern and explained that nothing could 
be explained precisely but that he 
would be pleased to answer written 
questions which “monitors” would 
collect from the audience. 

The question period disclosed as 
little as the formal efforts of the 
bureaucrats, since the written queries 
were screened by the aforesaid mon- 
itors, who succeeded nobly in elimi- 
nating questions of a too searching 
or embarrassing nature. 

Mr. McIntyre closed the meeting 
with the reading of an official press 
release which informed the export- 
ers that all commercial exports to 
western Europe will require indi- 
vidual export licenses. 

On the basis of an estimated at- 
tendance of 500 at the session, which 
lasted about 75 minutes, .the total 
time lost by the group, not includ- 
ing the time of valuable government 
employees, amounted to 37,500 min- 
utes, or 625 hours, or 26 days, to 
say nothing of railroad fare to and 
from the capital. 

Martin Smith, flour milling indus- 
try export expert, individually only 
lost 85 minutes as his office is with- 
in walking distance of the Commerce 
department. However, he attained a 
new peak in high dudgeon as a re- 
sult of the sooth-sayings of the high 
department officials. 

e- @ .@ 


Jan. 16—Seeking to shake off a 
chronic sinusitis, Ray Bowden, stal- 
wart leader of the National Grain 
Trade Council, headed into the sun- 
ny southland on a gypsy search for 
warmth and sunshine, accompanied 
by his good wife. No sooner had he 


‘got under way than a none too sym- 


pathetic Mother Nature set out to 
upset his best laid plans by icing up 
the normally comfortable Cotton Belt 
with a cold wave that ordinarily is 
reserved for the hardy New Eng- 
landers. However, once old Dame Na- 
ture realizes that the deserving grain 
trade chieftain wants surcease from 
the physical and mental care of his 
active office it is likely that she will 
relent and bask the traveling pair 
in her most bountiful sunshine. 


Jan. 17—Vanguards of the milling 
industry reached the capital today 
and went into preliminary and what 
are naively called “exploratory” ses- 
sions in private quarters at the Hotel 
Statler—call Peter at the Embassy 
Room for dinner reservations. Am- 
bulance and police reserves were held 
in readiness but did not respond to 
urgent summons as it was learned 
that it was only a “cold war.” 

Behind the iron curtain is the 
group backing the historical basis 
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export license pattern. Clamoring for 
admittance are members of the ten 
per cent club who foresee hope in the 
OIT price criteria edict. 

Occupying the unenviable post of 
moderator is Herman Fakler, who 
will be expected to (1) uphold the 
principle of historical distribution and 
(2) increase the export share of mills 
now splitting up the 10% kitty. 


« * # 


Jan. 18—Recent events diselose the 
inherent merit of leaders in the mill- 
ing industry, quite apart from their 
success as millers. First Henry Cate, 
bold and capable boss of Flour Mills 
of America, gave the outstanding 
performance as a witness for the 
commodity markets before a Senate 
committee. Then, almost before the 


applause over the Cate appearance: 


had subsided, another milling indus- 
try leader, Harry A. Bullis, featured 
the Sunday editorial section of the 
Washington Post with a trenchant 
explanation of the importance of 
commodity markets. His exposition of 
the functions and intrinsic merits 
of commodity markets was so effec- 
tive that he caused the editors of 
the Post to reverse their previous 
position and accompany the Bullis 
story with a virtual retraction of all 
their earlier criticisms of the com- 
modity markets. 

Perhaps the commodity markets 
may take pause and decide that they 
need to recruit a good flour miller 
to lead them against the political 
forces intent on making them the 
scapegoat. 





Price Criteria 





(Continued from page 9) 


of this criticism and replied that they 
had been ordered by Congress to halt 
inflationary pressures at home and 
to aid foreign nations in conserv- 
ing dollar exchange. Consequently, 
they considered this extension of con- 
trols the fulfillment of the wishes of 
Congress. 

Exporters, however, were not con- 
tent with this explanation and have 
announced their intention of taking 
their case to Congress. They relate 
that the OIT has repeatedly plead- 
ed that its delays in expediting ex- 
port licenses was due to a mass of 
detail work involved. Even with an 
expanded staff, made possible by in- 
creased appropriations, the new vol- 
ume of work which may result from 
this expanded activity is likely to 
swamp the OIT. Exporters estimate 
that the new ruling will bring vir- 
tually half of the U.S. export tmade 
under license control, based on dollar 
volume. 


OIT Asks Written Questions 


OIT officials asked that attending 
exporters submit written questions 
regarding the export license control 
policy for immediate ftesponse. This 
procedure revealed nothing of con- 
sequence except that the OIT 
planned to set up industry advisory 
committees to develop export license 
techniques for different commodity 
groups. Several exporters complained 
that they submitted important ques- 
tions, which were not answered by 
Mr. McIntyre. 

At the sare time the USDC an- 
nounced the reorganization of the 
OIT, in which Francis McIntyre 
moves up from his previous post as 
director of the export supply branch, 
to that of assistant director of the 
OIT. The commodities division of 
OIT will be headed by Thomas D. 
O’Keaefe, with Loring Macy con- 





A. James Sowden 


A. JAMES SOWDEN NAMED 
NEW ERA VICE PRESIDENT 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS — A. 
James Sowden was advanced to the 
position of vice president and Roy E. 
Hughes was named secretary of the 
new Era Milling Co. at the annual 
meeting of the directors and stock- 
holders here Jan 13. 

Ralph C. Sowden was renamed pre- 
sident and Alfred Sowden was re- 
elected vice president and treasurer 
of the company. A. James Sowden 
formerly was secretary of the organ- 
ization, while Mr. Hughes served as 
assistant secretary. 





tinuing as chief of the food branch. 

Members of the milling industry 
in attendance at the meeting were: 
John Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. 
W. Reed, Shellabargers’, Inc., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, Herman 
Fakler, Millers National Federation, 
Washington, D. C.; G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc.,, Minneapolis; H. 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; George Fortune, Crown 
Mills, Portland, Ore.; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; M. A. Irizarry and E. J. 
Quinn, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

John Novak, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Leslie Pritchett, Universal 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; George 
Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn.; V. B. Smith, General 
Mills, Inc,, Sperry division, San Fran- 
cisco; Rudolph Vogel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York; M. Wellerson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., New York; K. C. 
Kelley, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; F. E. Cowan, Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas; R. M. 
Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co.; A. H. Krueger, Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Martin F. Smith, Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn., Washington, D. C.; Paul 
Uhlmann, Sr., Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
F. H. Bateman, Shawnee (Okla\) 
Milling Co.; V. M. Hinojosa, Pan- 
American Trading Co., Kansas City; 
J. F. Rabasa, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co.; J. M. Lerche; A. B. March; 
J. R. Patten; J. H. Valdes; J. N. 
Spangler. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Mills quickly absorbed a 
large PMA business early last week, then 
settled down to some of the dullest days 
of the year. Commercial export trading 
consisted of only an exclusive booking of 
80% extraction flour to Portugal against 
that country’s February allocation, while 
domestic demand was nearly nonexistent. 

PMA entered the market for March re- 
quirements Jan. 12 and was swamped with 
offers on an unchanged basis of $6.50, Gulf, 
for 80% extraction and $6.60 for 72%. Ap- 
proximately three million sacks were ob- 
tained by the government on that day. 

Later in the week, on Jan. 15, Portugal 
completed negotiations for the export of its 
9,000-long ton, wheat equivalent, February 
quota, the flour being booked with a south- 
western interest. 

Sales in the Southwest were 110% of 
capacity last week, 63% of that volume 
being booked for government and export. 
The percentage compares with 56% a week 
previous and 75% last year. 

In addition to PMA revival of flour 
interest, the government bought wheat in 
the Southwest for the first time in one and 
one half months, and the combination of 
these two factors strengthened wheat con- 
siderably. At the same time, millfeed 
values were on a surge upward, bran and 
shorts making advances of $1@2 ton daily. 
Thus, the rapid increase of millfeed al- 
lowances tended to offset the higher wheat 
market, and consequently bakery and fam- 
ily flour quotations were up only about 
15¢ sack during the week. 

This price turnabout in wheat and flour 
markets caught flour buyers off guard, 
and although in the past it was a general 
rule that the trade would book on an up 
market, no improvement in interest has 
yet been evidenced. Contrary to a popular 
belief that bearish conditions would domi- 
nate in January,.the trend is bullish and 
flour buyers have not yet resigned them- 
selves to that fact. Buying is almost strict- 
ly hand-to-mouth, price date of shipment. 
Occasional cars .are booked out to the 
bakery trade, but the volume is small and 
interest is at low ebb. Family flour buy- 
ers, though not buying heavily, are showing 
a little more interest than bakers. 

Production was improved at Kansas City 
and for the first time in 10 weeks output 
exceeded 100% of capacity. It is probable 
that the increase was due to mills catch- 
ing up on directions after the holiday drop 
in operations. 

Inquiry for second and low grade clears 
was urgent, while the demand for first 
grades was slow. The situation brought 
about a narrow spread of only 15¢ between 
high and low ‘grades, a difference which 
normally is 356@40¢. 

Quotations Jan. 17, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.95@7.15, standard patent $6.90@7.05, 
straight $6.85@7; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $7.25@8.15, family patents $7.05@ 
7.25; first clears $5.70; second clears $5.60@ 
5.65, 1% ash clears or higher $5.55@5.60; 
soft wheat short patent $7.80@7.95; straight 
$6.75@6.85, cake flour $7.85 @8.15. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
12 fair, 5 quiet, 2 slow, 4 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales improved and 
averaged 68%, compared with 27% the 
previous week and 65% a year ago. A large 
volume of bookings were for PMA. Of the 
domestic sales family buyers took 75% and 
the bakers 25%. Operations averaged 88%, 
compared with 92% a week ago and 90% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 20¢ 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons Jan. 17, carlots: 
family short patent $6.50@7.90, standard 
patent $6.35@7.70; bakers unenriched short 
patent $7.09@7.19, standard patent $7.04@ 
7.14, straight grade $6.99@7.09. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Family sales were described as 
fair during the last week while bakery 
flour buyers continued to hold off due to 
high prices. Export sales were almost nil. 

Millers said they were not worried about 
curtailed production schedules due to the 
buyers’ hold-off. They were busy filling 
contracts on order. Production for two mills 
was six days, 5% for another mill. 

Keen competition from other sections of 
the country, particularly Texas, has made 
export business from here as quiet as it is. 
Portugal and France bought small quan- 
tities here last week, with French buying 
particularly limited. Brokers expect the 
Dutch East Indies to be in the market 
next week. Export officials are anxiously 
awaiting the change of system in licensing 
for South American buyers, and particularly 
the March allocations. 

Quotations Omaha, Jan. 17: short patents 
$7.70, family patents $8.20, bakery straight 
$7.68, first clears $7.05, cake flour $8.73. 


Wichita: Mills operated six days last 
week at near capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions declined and were only fair. Do- 
mestic sales were low and averaged less 
than 60%, compared with 90% the pre- 
ceding week. No export sales were report- 
ed. Prices closed 15@20¢ higher. 





Denver: The flour market went up again 





last week, following the wheat market. 
Export demand is reported excellent, and 
domestic demand is average. Supplies are 
ample for needs. Quotations Jan. 17: bakery 
$7.20, family $7.55. 

Hutchinson: A lot of activity was produc- 
tive of light business for mills of this area. 
Buying of flour and wheat by government 
agencies helped volume somewhat but 
stifled expanding interest by the trade as 
prices went soaring. Some export inquiry 
developed but no contracts were closed. 
Shipping directions lagged and operations 
are being trimmed. Prices advanced 10 


Salina: The demand for flour from the 
regular trade was very slow the past week; 
however, PMA was in the market and 
liberal bookings were made to that agen- 
cy. Prices are about 20¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
good volume. 

Texas: Demand for domestic flour last 
week showed no improvement, with only 
hand-to-mouth buying of family and bakers 
flour; but together with bookings to PMA, 
total sales probably amounted to 75 or 
80% of capacity. Operations were from 
80 to 90% of capacity. Quotations, 100’s 
cottons, Jan. 17: family flour, extra high 
patent $7.60@7.75, high patent $7.35@7.60; 
standard bakers, plain $7.30; clears, plain 
$6.30@6.50, delivered TCP; 20@25¢ sack 
higher on family and bakers flour and 
about unchanged on clears, compared to 
previous week. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A liberal volume of family 
flour bookings ran last week’s sales by 
spring wheat mills up to 84.7% of ca- 
pacity. This compared with 57.6% the pre- 
vious week and 119.3% a year ago. The 
family trade buyers came in actively when 
prices ran up with. wheat early in the 
week, to take advantage of the 40¢-sack 
shipping allowance which is being granted 
on nationally advertised brands until Feb. 
5. It was estimated that as much as 
three million sacks were booked during 
the week. 

Bakery trade, however, held aloof, with 
buyers reluctant to follow the price ad- 
vance and the result was a meager volume 
of small- to medium-sized lots to these 
buyers. Jobbers also were indifferent, as 
they are experiencing a slow call from the 
smaller and medium-sized bakers and can- 
not take on more flour until they move 
some out. 

It is estimated that unfilled order bal- 
ances among spring wheat mills average 
in the neighborhood of 60 days’ running 
time. Individual mill experiences, however, 
range from very low—30 days or less— 
running time to as much as 90 days’ un- 
filled balances. This is due to a variation 
in ‘selling policy between mills some time 
ago. On one of the market dips back before 
the holidays, the basis was very favorable 
to flour buyers, but not so good for mills. 
Some mills, however, accepted a large 
volume of business at that time, while oth- 
ers passed it up because of the uncertain 
and probable tightness of the future wheat 
market. 

Sharp advances in millfeeds—new high 
records every day for the past three weeks 
—have made it possible for mills to quote 
more attractive flour prices than would 
otherwise be possible at going wheat values. 

Shipping directions on old bakery flour 
orders are difficult to secure and mills 
are struggling to maintain five days a 
week running time. Directions on family 
flour business have been active, drawn by 
the shipping allowance, and the big end 
of last spring’s spring wheat milling was 
on family orders. Much of this flour was 
being warehoused by jobbers and whole- 
salers. 

Flour buyers are confused by the action 
of wheat prices. Values had been ex- 
pected to slip during January as a result 
of increased farm marketings, but these 
did not develop in the volume anticipated. 
In addition, the CCC reentered the mar- 
ket for wheat in what is believed to be 
a price-bolstering move to keep the bread 
grain away from livestock. With such 
artificial influences at work, even the 
keenest market observers are unable to 
follow their best judgment. 

Wheat prices declined sharply Jan. 19 
and millers were able to reduce flour prices 
to the point where they are about 10¢ sack 
under a week ago. 

Quotations Jan. 17: standard patent $7.30, 
short patent $7.50, high gluten $7.80, es- 
tablished brands of family flour, enriched 
$8.20 (less 40¢ discount for quick ship- 
ment), first clear $6.60@6.70, second clears 
$6.30, whole wheat $7 sacked, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: There 
was no noticeable improvement in flour 
business during the past week. Buyers con- 
tinued to resist current prices. Demand for 
family flour was steady. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business continued at a 
standstill. There was no improvement in 
demand or interest. A few small lot sales 
were reported, but these were for immedi- 
ate delivery and for fill-in purposes only. 
Bakers are not anxious to book ahead and 
seem to be hoping for a price decline. 
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Directions were only fair, Family flour de- 
mand improved last week and bookings 
were good until the price was inc 

30¢ during the latter part of the week. 
Deliveries were also good. 

Quotations Jan. 17: spring top patent 
$7.40@7.85, standard patent $7.30 @7.60, first 
clear $6.20@6.74; family flour $8.55; h 
winter short patent $7.15@7.30, 95% patent 
$7@7.20, first clear $6.58@6.70; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.57@8.45, standard pat- 
ent $7.05@8.20, first clear $6.15@7.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
very light. Both large and small bakers 
are unwilling to follow the higher prices 
of wheat, consequently bookings are few 
and far between. Volume consists of car 
lots for prompt to nearby delivery. Family 
buyers are showing a little more interest. 
Clears are in better demand. Offerings are 
light and prices are somewhat firmer. PMA 
bought heavily of 80% extraction flour for 
shipment from the mill in last half of Janu- 
ary and all February. Mills of this area 
Participated in some fair-sized orders. The 
Indian supply mission is making inquiries 
for prices on 80% flour extraction. Jobbers 
say the trade is standing by awaiting fur- 
ther developments. Bookings consist of an 
occasional car here and there for immediate 
up to 30 days’ shipment. The smaller bakers 
are taking truck loads to carry them over. 
Specifications are good. Prices are 20¢ bag 
higher. 

Central states mills report very little 
change in the situation the past week or 
so. Buyers are holding off, preferring to 
use stock on hand before building up fur- 
ther supplies. Bookings are for carlots 
for nearby and immediate wants only. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. Prices are 20¢ 
bag higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Jan. 17, in 100 Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.06, short patent $7.20, family patent 
$7.80, high protein clears $7; low protein 
$6.45; soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.60@ 
7.90, all purpose $7.50, family patent $7.45, 
straight $6.70, clears $6.45; spring wheat 
short patent $8.50, standard $8.20, straight 
$8.50, high protein clears $7.50, low pro- 
tein $7. 

Toledo: If it wasn’t for export business 
many mills would be up against it for 
operation, as domestic business has been 
slow to pick up the anticipated volume 
after the turn of the year. Even so, the 
going has been none too easy. A few things 
seem to have been made clear since the turn 
of the year. One of them seems to be that 
there is nothing so certain as uncertainty 
in the present market and conditions. Just 
when everybody was hoping that the new 
year would bring a reaction in abnormally 
high prices, the government resumed buy- 
ing for export and immediately the wheat 
market zoomed. Farmers, instead of selling, 
moved more wheat into storage. 

Another certainty emerges more clearly. 
Many millers are getting to the place where 
they are in need of more sales and direc- 
tions in order to maintain the current rate 
of operation, and concessions in price of 
flour for immediate shipment have been 
made, as much as 40¢ sack or more. This 
situation strengthens the hands of the 
buyers and assures them that they can 
get flour whenever they want and need it, 
and at possibly some reduction from quoted 
levels for immediate shipment. 

The bid for No. 2 red wheat at Toledo 
Jan. 16, was $3.12@3.13, 33¢ rate points 
to New York, working up to previous high 
of about $3.16. 

Cleveland: The wheat market the past 
week showed a steady advance. Consequent- 
ly mills’ flour prices have firmed up con- 
siderably and business in general has been 
curtailed. Bakers and flour jobbers who 
need flour and who were unable to pur- 
chase early in January, are now waiting 
for another break in the market. Whether 
or not it will materialize is anyone’s guess. 
It is very noticeable that flour mills are 
able to make prompt shipments and that 
running time is not very good. 

Prices on bread were advanced approxi- 
mately 2¢ loaf and 2¢ doz. on biscuits 
by all of the large bakers. Some of the 
smaller bakers are reluctant about advanc- 
ing prices until their neighbor takes the 
lead. It is noticeable that bakers belonging 
to various associations are not hesitating 
about advancing prices. It is the individual 
who desires to play the game alone who is 
so hesitant. The feeling in general among 
bakers and flour jobbers is more cheerful 
for the present. The bread business now 
is not showing a loss. However, the de- 
mand for cakes and pastries has not im- 
proved. 

A 40¢ sack reduction on family flour 
last week did not stimulate family flour 
business. It is still very quiet. Most house- 
wives have a supply of flour on hand, but 
the high price on eggs and butter have 
curtailed home baking. 

Quotations Jan. 17: spring family $8.70, 
less 40¢ special allowance; high gluten 
$8.50, standard patent $7.95, first clear 
$6.75@7.40; hard winter family $8.20, stand- 
ard patent $7.20, first clear $6.70; soft 
winter family $7.70, short patent $7.60, 
straight $7.30, first clear $6.70. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There was quite an improvement 
in sales of family flour on the recent sharp 
advance, but sales of bakery flour continued 
slow. Séme of the retailers report an in- 
creasing resistance among consumers to- 
ward purchasing their normal requirements, 
as well as a tendency to cut down on bread 
consumption through more economical serv- 
ing. Housewives also are doing more baking 
than normally. Fancy pastries for party 
use are showing an increase. Buyers in all 
branches of the baking trade so far this 
year are watching the market closely and 
keeping their inventories down, but not 
enough time has elapsed to establish that 
as a permanent. trend, 
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Quotations Jan. 17, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.75@8.85, high gluten $8. 25@8. 35, 
standard $7.90@8, first clear §$6.75@6.80; 

hard winter standard $7.45@7.55, first clear 
$6.80@6.90; soft winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.26, soft winter straight $7@7.10, first clear 
$6.15 @6.25. 

New York: In spite of concessions by 
mills on contracts for immediate ship- 
ment, buyers were only moderately attract- 
ed. Sales were largely limited to: hand-to- 
mouth single car lots where prices re- 
flected the record high figures for millfeeds 
that enabled mills to discount 10@35¢ on 
nearby orders. Other millers concentrated 
on getting shipping directions on back con- 
tracts and although stock in terminals were 
still heavy, current withdrawals were re- 
ported somewhat improved. 

The better demand was for spring wheat 
flours and southwestern and cake grades 
were dull. Termination of the trucking 
strike against wholesale grocers brought 
movement of family flour and national 
brands offered a concession to move ac- 
cumulations, 

There was no confirmation of export 
business, although Portugal inquired against 
February allocations. 

Prices were about 10¢ above the prev:- 
ous week. 

Quotations Jan. 17: spring family flour 
$8.85, high glutens $8.15@8.55, standard 


patents $7.60@8.10, clears $6.90@7.20: 
southwestern short patents $7.55@7.85, 
standard patents $7.35@7.65; high ratio 


cake flours $8.40@8.90, soft winter straigh:s 
Pennsylvania $7.30@7.60. 

Boston: The Boston flour market respon. - 
ed to rising wheat quotations last wee. 
Springs rose in one jump from 20 to 35¢ 
before reacting slightly. Hard winters a‘e 
35¢ higher after mid-week strength regi.- 
tered 40¢ gains. Soft wheat flours are 
regular and moved in a more restrict: 
range finishing about 5 to 15¢ above last 
week’s levels. 

Buyers responded to the soaring quot:- 
tions in typical fashion by retiring from 
the market to await a somewhat more f:- 
vorable situation pricewise. They pointed 
to favorable crop announcements both here 
and abroad, plus the recent reduction in 
export requirements, as favorable to the 
adoption of their position. Despite mill ai- 
vices to the contrary, they feel that better 
buying opportunities will have to’ present 
themselves. Two mills covered the mark -t 


‘pretty thoroughly during the week advising 


their prospective clients to purchase sup- 
plies on any recession. 

Advice that the CCC was in the markot 
again also failed to stimulate any buying 
interest. Some sellers, in their attempt tc 
force sales, emphasized the high millfecd 
prices as an incentive for buying which per- 
mits current flour quotations to not fully 
reflect the advance in wheat. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Spring short patents 
$8@8.30, standards $7.80@8.10, high gluten 
$8.25@8.55, first clears $7.05@7.35; hard 
winter short patents $7.75@8.00, standar is 
$7.55@7.80, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.60 @ 
8.10, eastern soft winter straights $7.20 0 
7.80, high ratio $8.75@8.95, family $8.90 


Philadelphia: The Philadelphia flour mar- 
ket is displaying an upward trend, with 
trading on a restricted scale. 

As a whole, advancement is confined 
to modest proportions, however, leaving 
the general list of quotations—with ove 
exception—ruling 10@30¢ sack above the 
comparable levels of a week ago. The 
lone dissenter is soft winter standard, 
which is holding unchanged. 

Failure of volume to expand on the up- 
turn is no surprise to the trade, since 
the majority of bakers acquired various 
amounts of flour during the market’s re- 
cent spell of depression, and are fairly 
well supplied for immediate needs. They 
are unlikely to contract for additional 
supplies at any time soon, unless the price 
becomes very attractive. 

On the other hand, those who missed 
the opportunity to purchase through wait- 
ing for still lower levels are not likely 
to make commitments at present except 
to meet current production needs. Their 
hand-to-mouth operations are giving (te 
market its only semblance of activity. 

Evidence that buyers and sellers «re 
far apart on their ideas of price is seen 
in the fact that one or two mills hove 
been offering flour at substantial discounts 
and getting few nibbles. The reductions 
quoted are said to be possible because m'!!s 
have a wider margin to work on beca'se 
of the increased revenue from millfeed 

Failure of flour to keep pace with ‘lie 
recent strength in grains causes some 0b- 
servers to believe that the principal bread 
ingredient has lost its upward momentum 
and may react faster when the cash what 
market declines. 

Advices from grain centers say there 
has been little pickup in the disposal of 
grain by farmers who held it off the m‘r- 
ket for income tax purposes. However, it 
is expected that the growers’ reluctance to 
pay storage charges to elevators for ex- 
tended periods will result in at least mod- 
erate expansion soon, 

Bakers continue to report consumer re- 
sistance to the high price of sweet goc’s, 
something which is reflected in the fact 
there is virtually no demand for oft 
winter flours. 

Quotations Jan. 17: spring family $8.55@ 
8.70, high gluten $8.35@8.55, short patent 
$8@8.20, standard patent $7.85@8, ‘first 
clear $7@7.30; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@7.95, standard $7.50@7.75; soft win- 
ter standard $6.25@6.75 

Pittsburgh: The flour market here has 
completed another dull week. Price chanszes 
are upward and prospective flour buyers 
will not enter into any long time com- 
mitments. The district was covered very 
thoroughly the past week by mill repre- 
sentatives who pressed for business with 
little suceess. Over the territory reports 
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are Nreard of flour sales of one to five 
ears only where bakers or jobbers are 
in urgent need. Immediate delivery is the 
usual commitment and only an occasional 
120-day delivery is specified. Only a trick- 
ling of family patent is reported. Continu- 
ing high prices are stated to be causing 
even more withdrawals of prospective flour 
buyers from the market. Directions are 
very good and flour shipments are coming 
in record time. It is thought that the 
majority of bakers can go along for an- 
other 30 days on flour bought when prices 
were lower. Bakers and jobbers also view 
with less concern their dwindling flour 
stocks, because they know so many mills 
are in a position to give immediate ship- 
ments on request. This frame of mind on 
the part of the trade is causing flour 
salesmen to view with concern the apathy 
of the trade at present. Since hearing 
the Marshall Plan’s probable effect on 
limiting the supplies of some commodities 
for domestic consumption, mill representa- 
tives believe most firmly that-their cus- 
tomers will likely pay more for flour by 
delaying their buying. 

Quotations Jan. 17, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.36@7.58, me- 
dium $7.41@7.63, short patent $7.46@7.68; 
spring wheat $7.65@8.15, medium $7.75@ 
8.20, short patent $7.80@8.25; first clears 
$7@7.16, high gluten $8.40@8.45; family, 
advertised brands $8.50@8.85, other brands 
$8@8.65; cake and pastry flour $7@8.30. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The sharp advance in 
prices last week curtailed flour sales. Buy- 
ers refused to follow the advances, since 
they have some flour booked at lower levels. 
The small amount of business transacted 
was principally for replacements and 30- 
day shipments, with hard winters in best 
demand. There has been a noticeable de- 
cline in the sales of northern springs since 
early December, apparently due to the high 
cifferential over hard winters. Cookie and 
cracker bakers show iittle or no interest 
in following the advances of both mid- 
western and Pacific Coast soft flours, but 
seem to be content to carry on without add- 
ing to present bookings at lower levels. 
Shipping directions continue very good, al- 
though bread production seems to be off 
slightly with some of the larger plants. 
Export business showed some improvement 
with both the Indian Supply Mission and 
the Portuguese purchasing round lots of 
80% extraction flour. A fair volume was 
also worked to South American countries, 
although the amounts were considerably 
less than the inquiries called for, due to 
curtailment of licenses. 

Quotations Jan. 17, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.40@7.50, standard $7.25@7.40, first clear 
$6.95@7.10; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $8.25@8.45, standard $8.10@8.26, first 
clear $7.75@7.90, high gluten $8.55@8.75; 
soft wheat short patent $7.70@7.85, straight 
$7.10@7.30, first clear $6.60@6.85, high ratio 
cake $6.90@7.15; Pacific Coast cake $8.45@ 
8.65, pastry $7.55@7.65. 

Atlanta: Trading in flour failed to hold 
up to the fairly good activity of the pre- 
vious week. The relapse was partly due to 
increasing prices and the fact that most 
buyers covered immediate, 30- or 60-day 
requirements last week before the price 
advanced. While scattered bakery flour 
sales were made, interest from trade was 
generally quiet. Shipping instructions from 
bakers were slow to fair. 

Family flour sales were not nearly as 
brisk, majority of jobbers having covered. 
However, some business was still being done 
for both immediate and future. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. 

Spotted sales continued to be made to 
blenders, who were not complaining of out- 
g0. Movement of flour to them was all 
right. 

All prices moved upward, with the ex- 
ception of spring wheat clears, which 
showed a 5¢ decline. Northwestern patents 
were up 10¢, while southwestern patents 
advanced 20¢. Cake flour advanced 20¢ and 
pastry 20¢. Family flours showed a 30¢ ad- 
vance. 

Quotations Jan. 17: spring high gluten 
$8.40@8.60, standard patent $8.05@8.15; 
short patent $8.15@8.25, first clear $7.45@ 
7.55; hard winter standard patent $7.35@ 
7.45, short patent $7.45@7.55; hard wheat 
family $8.30@9; soft wheat family $8.70@ 
9.50; cake flour, extra fancy $8.70@8.90; 
Pastry $7.40@7.45; self-rising flour 12@13¢ 
sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour bookings continue very 
slow, although mill operations picked up 
Slightly after the holidays. Local bakers 
and wholesalers still are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, not getting excited 
over the rising wheat prices. Some of them 
are holding back on their deliveries -from 
mills due to slower consumer buying. Out- 
side domestic business is very slow. Eastern 
and middle western trade is not buying 
because of higher prices quoted here. Mills 
are not receiving any government busi- 
ness, either PMA or military. This is going 
to mills in the Middlewest. and South- 
west for shipment from the Gulf. 

Quotations Jan. 17: high gluten $8.53, 
all Montana $8.24, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.75, bluestem bakers $8.03, cake $8.30, 
Pastry $7.35, whole wheat 100% $7.35, gra- 
ham $7.05, éracked wheat $7.05. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are working on 
the recent allotments made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board,.but as these were very small 
it will only be a short time till they will 
working solely on government regulation 
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flour for U.K. and flour for domestic con- 
sumption. There is some intimation that 
domestic markets are slowing down a little. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.65 bbl., seconds $8.15, 
bakers $8.05, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to U.K., government regulation flour 
$11.85 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
March, Halifax or Saint John. 

Sales of winters to biscuit manufacturers 
are somewhat restricted as mills have not 
sufficient winter wheat to enable them 
fully to supply the demand. 

Quotations Jan. 17: standard grades for 
domestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl. 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Winter wheat millers report that deliver- 
ies are very poor. Quotations, Jan. 17: $1.41 
@1.43 bu. shipping points in Ontario accord- 
ing to freight. 


Winnipeg: There was no export business 
reported in Canadian flour last week, but 
domestic trade continued good and mills 
did not indicate any let-up in operations. 
Western mills are completing previously 
contracted export orders and operating on 
domestic run. Supplies are moving freely, 
although stormy weather of the past week 
may interrupt transportation temporarily. 
Quotations show a slight decline. Quota- 
tions Jan. 17: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, second 
iC aa $8.55, second patents to bakers 
8.05. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are not 
much changed the past week, due to fairly 
steady rye grain prices, but demand for 
the dark flour still is indifferent. Quotations: 
pure white $7.20, medium $7, dark $6.20 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Chicago: The rye flour market was in- 
active. Business was spotty and scattered 
as buyers remained uninterested. White pat- 
ent rye $7.44@7.49, medium $7.04@7.25, 
dark $5.69@6.65. 

Cleveland: Rye grains continued to ad- 
vance. Consequently, rye flour is higher, 
and those jobbers and bakers who were 
unable to make their commitments earlier 
are buying sparingly at this time. The 
advance of 2¢ a loaf on rye bread has 
had a tendency to lift the morale of most 
rye bread bakers. Quotations: patent white 
rye $7.60@7.80, medium rye $7.35 @7.55. 

New York: Rye flour business is limited 
to small orders. Quotations: pure white 
patents $7.55@7.80 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 30¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$7.70, medium $7.45, dark $5.70, rye meal 
$6.70. 

Pittsburgh: Urgent needs of bakers and 
jobbers continue to be filled only when 
rye flour prices are slightly down. Uncer- 
tainty about filling needs is shown by pros- 
pective buyers who still persist in the belief 
that rye flour prices are bound to react 
to much lower levels shortly. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.60@ 
7.75, medium $7.35@7.45, dark $6.40@6.50, 
blended $7.20, rye meal $6.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $8.70. 

Buffalo: Sales are somewhat better and 
supplies adequate. The trend is firm. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.95; dark 
$5.95, medium $7.70. 

Atlanta: Demand is quiet; the trend is 
stronger and supplies are ample; white rye 
$7.80@8; dark usually quoted $2@3 under 
white. 

Philadelphia: Continued strength in the 
price of rye is causing local baking interests 
to sit tighter than ever on the sidelines. 
As a result, very little of the dark flour 
is changing hands in this market. The 
further upward adjustment in quotations 
is ascribed to the fact that Canada is 
reported to be selling the grain to Italy, 
thus cutting off that source of supply and 
at the same time meaning that less will 
be available for consumption in this coun- 
try. The quotation on rye white is 20¢ 
higher than a week earlier, holding at 
$7.85@8. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal:; Demand for these 
products is not as heavy as anticipated at 
this season. Quotations: rolled oats $4.85 in 
80-Ib. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: A slight improvement in the 
domestic demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is indicated as the result of colder 
weather. Supplies are moderate and suffi- 
cient to take care of buying orders. There 
was no suggestion of any export business 
last week. Prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks $5.70. ; 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.33 Jan. 19; 20-oz. packages $3.35 
ease, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. 











27 3 17 
Four mills ... 19,045 16,181 23,504 *18,277 
*Three mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


Chicago Mpls. 
NE TIED a disc 0 00540 cs cesta $...@8.55 $...@*8.20$ 
Spring top patent .............. LS 4007.8 85 
Spring high gluten ............. -@. @7.80 
pO EE ae ee -@. @7.50 
Spring standard ..........e0e08% 1. 30@7. 60 @7.30 
eS Sn ee ee acs @ oes 
Spring first clear ..........+-+++. 6. 2096. 74 6.60@6.70 
Hard winter family ............- ay eS 
Hard winter short. ............. 1. itor. 30 -@. 
Hard winter standard .......... 7.00@7.20 A 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.58@6.70 acme 
Soft winter family ..........-. ee ee - wr 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.57@8.45 oafihres 
Soft winter standard .......... 7.05 @8.20 oo os 
Soft winter straight ........... a S oo 
Soft winter first clear .......... 6 15@7.30 a ee 
Rye flour, white ...........+4+. 7.44@7.49 . EH 
Rye Wear, GRP . on ccsecccscecce 5.69 @6.65 -@6.2 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........-. 7.34@7.44 6. 80@6. rH 

New York Phila. 
Spring family .....ccsseccesess $...@8.85 $8.55@8.70 
Spring high gluten ............. 8. is@s. 55 8.35@8.55 
Spring short ........seseeeeeren - 8.00@8.20 
Spring standard ..........++++. 7. soos. io” 7. 85 @8.00 
Spring first clear ...........++- 6.90@7.20 7. mi 30 
Hard winter family .........-- pae@ ces 
Hard winter short ...........- 7.55 @7.85 eT. 95 
Hard winter sfandard ......... 7.35@7.65 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... ooo oss ee ee 
Soft winter family ........-.... Venue ses Semin 0% 
Soft winter short patent ....... or ee y a 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.30@7.60 ...@... 
Soft winter standard ...:...... +++-@... 6.25@6.75 
Soft winter first clear ......... we, are eas eee 
Rye flour, white ............+4+- 7.55@7.80 7.85@8.00 
Rye flour, Gark .....:esseeeeeee 00 @ aes ace @ sce 
Durum, gran., bulk .........+-- 7.31@7.56 S owe: 

Seattle S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... ee ee ee ee 
Bluestem .....-.+++-+ oe lees «ses 
Bakery grades ..... XK Tes ; oo 
POSEY. © i ccc depscvene -.-@ -@.. 


*Less 40¢ discount for quick shipment. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second patent] 
Spring first clear{ 
Spring exports§ ‘@1 1.8 
Ontario soft winterst 6. -15@ 9.0 00 
Ontario exports§ é . 


@800509005990080000! 
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oo 
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> 
° 
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AS, ANIIS2, 


Buffalo 


$8.75 @8.85 


ose @ oa, 
8.25@8.35 
coe @ 20. 
7.90 @8.00 
coe @ wee 
6.75 @6.80 
ee ee 
7.45 @7.55 
6.80@6.90 
o+-@... 
7.15 @7.25 
7.00@7.10 
6.15 @6.25 


® 
-. 
a: 
So 


NEN He 
accor ps 
acancn 


7.45 


o-aqaoaanco: 


eee a: we weoem: 
oevesesesess 


9.50 


7.80@8.00 
4.80@ 6.00 


Toronto: *Winnipes 
-@8.65 $. 


§280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring .bran ....... $83.10@88.70 $....@86.50 
Hard winter bran .. re wer wr, wt ee 
Soft winter bran ac ceQts bea ae ere 
Standard midds.* 88.00@91.20 «+ +-@88.00 
Flour midds.¢t ..... ++«+@90.00 ee 00 
MeO GOB occcvecccse 92.00@93.50 -@89.50 

Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran ....... das _— 00 $92.00@93.00 
Hard winter bran . -@. ae Ute 


Soft winter bran 


-@. ss0e@ o0.. 
Standard midds.* 89.00@ 90.00 94.00@ 95.00 


Flour midds.t ..... 89.00@90.00 ....@.... 
BOG GO os 0.6sc0nbee 90.00@91.00 95.00@96.00 
Srems bran 
Daromte oo 00s oss4>% $....@50.25 
qwWinnipeg ......... -@49.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Kansas City 
85.50@ 86.00 
89.00@89.50 


Boston 


Shorts 


$. 


Ft. Worth 
Si. pM cats 
91.00 @92.00 
93.50 @95.50 


Atlanta 


92.50@94.00 
94. 16@ 97.4 00 
-@. 


-@55.25 
..@ esos 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 


cents per bushel: 








Kansas City—. 





WHEAT 
~-Minneapolis—.__- Chi 
May July Mar. May 
January UF on ss ve vsices 300% 289% 313 305 
TORNURTY 29. 2 cccvoaveeces 299% 287% 312% 303% 
Sammary 80. 6d heres 297% 286% 311% 302 
January 16 2. wwheawcias 298% 287% 313% 303% 
January 16 oc ccccesvsics 300% 288% 315 305 
Jemmary 1G 6 cseceasgess 297% 285% 312% 302% 
SOYBEANS ~—CORN— - RYE 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May 
Jan. 12 . 434 424 265% 254% 412% 381% 278 
Jan. 13 . 435 428 266% 256 408% 378% 277 
Jan. 14 . 438 435 267% 256% 411% 383 275% 
Jan. 15 . 438. .434 269% 258 421% 393 276% 
Jan. 16 . 440 435 270% 259% 425 392% 275 
Jan. 17 . 433 427 267% 257% 421 384% 272% 


May July 
294 262 
292 261% 
291 259% 
292% 261% 
294% 263 
291% 260 
Minneapolis 
ay July 
119% 101% 
120% 102% 
121% 103% 
122% 104% 
122% 104% 
121% 103% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 10, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Rye— -Barley— 
1948 1947 
8 4 


1,179 1,172 


132 bs 
630 832 
1,624 1,557 
10 11 
122 

177 423 
6,355 4,519 
11,429 7,948 
1 3 
271 442 
40 48 
17 353 

3 220 

42 21 

7 10 

4 1 





c—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oa' 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
WAIMOTO 22 on sciences» 3,475 1,488 644 2,582 397 
MORRO. ka c ewe ser asee 1,035 es re oe -~ 
peer eh er 9,451 4,108 566 2,348 825 
BMOGE. oie see edie’ 3,576 3,586 ae es vs 
Chicago ........ceseee 4,704 740 «44,631 4,557 1,465 
DEE. oc vivecctacnees es 5,936 1,923 40 290 550 
Fort Worth .......... 8,060 4,392 200 164 277 
Galveston ..........+. 3,033 1,848 es 136 ee 
Hutchinson .........+- 12,113 4,044 oe oe 
Indianapolis ......... 1,696 1,395 1,235 1,230 
Kansas City ......... 27,914 5,334 450 3,385 185 
Milwaukee ......,...+ 3 38 7 254 
Minneapolis .......... 2,368 1,395 641 1,218 4,139 
New Orleans ......... 1,120 307 24 1,446 7 
Now YOr! .0cicsccases 3,290 38 26 13 
OCURGRR 26sec cnc sannce 5,714 4,029 747 «22,636 591 
POONER cc dec vceboiccce oe es 387 612 aes 
Philadelphia ......... 2,299 581 29 881 296 
Sioux City ......s060- 24 9 206 448 139 
Bt. Jowoph ......0005% 3,677 1,299 616 1,189 884 
St. Louis ........64+- 3,566 2,097 766 1,552 243 
ij ee ee 6,906 1,998 6 1 
DOtRD co cccscovsve 109,850 40,649 11,115 24,942 10,130 


1,851 20,929 17,686 
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WANT ADS 














v v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244¢ per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











lowa Salesman 
Wanted 


to sell TOWN CRIER flour to jobbing 
and bakery trade. We are interested in 
hearing from men with at least some 
flour sales experience who are active 
and ambitious and who can add sub- 
stantial volume to our already estab- 
lished business. 


Salary and expense basis, plus in- 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, e 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





creased earnings as volume i aS: 
We furnish car. 


All replies strictly confidential. 
THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 TANEY AVENUE 
NORTH KANSAS CITY 16, MISSOURI 








WANTED—Flour Sales Manager 


Have immediate position for top 
man with executive ability to 
haye charge of flour sales to 
large bakeries, either direct or 
through brokers—both domestic 
and export. Man presently em- 
ployed in executive capacity 
with large following preferred. 
500 bbl. per day capacity. Sal- 
ary and commission open. Write 
or wire—H. M. Lynch, Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. Phone 500. 





— SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE—. 
WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR 
Independent mill desires able repre- 
sentation in southeastern states for 
bakery flour, spring and hard winter. 
Applicants must have experience in 
territory, and record successful selling 
major accounts. Give full details in 
first letter; all replies confidential. 
Address 9166, The Northwestern Miller, 





Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
for New York City. Must have following. 
Outline experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Address 9147, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv S tnabdemnaieaiiinn Meeenciiaaatindl 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or assistant to superintendent, or 
other position utilizing my ten years’ 
experience with hard and soft wheat; 
production, management, research and en- 
gineering. Graduate Kansas State College. 
Address 9140, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — TRIANGLE SEMI-AUTO- 
matic Model B Bottom Sealer and auto- 
matic SA top sealer—new in 1939. Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and 

















I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 


1, 2 and 3 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy a, 
Ball Attrition Mili, with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 


100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 


track 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
ic Double Drum Drier. 


4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








ATTENTION 


A Live-Wire Broker with splendid 
following desires a Spring Wheat Mill 
for Philadelphia area. 


Want a “Progressive Mill” with an 
“Eye to the Future.” 


We handle Clears, Standards and 
Higlutens. 





Address 9168, The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 











MILLS FOR SALE 


Vv i ocsanitaeehatmnineia tiie 








FOR SALE—UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 
Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. 
Telephone 64-4412 % 64- ag 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
Cotton and Burlap 


eee 


Bags Fer All Purposes 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Jan. 8, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur .. 8,310 803 7,493 8,930 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 5,588 pe 386 332 
Churchill ....... 110 he os oe 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 


vators ........ 182 1 326 2,114 


EEE pans once. 14,190 805 8,205 11,376 
Year ago ..... 16,328 1,274 9,840 5,990 
Receipts during week ending Jan. 8: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,055 93 1,502 1,493 
Pacific seaboard. 1,645 e 40 17 
Other terminals* 31 ae 49 31 











TORS : iss vitae 3,732 93 1,592 1,640 
Shipments during week ending Jan. 8: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





(| | Epa ee 786 a 434 204 
Milled or 
processed ... 6 ‘so 43 19 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,356 +4 ee 
pO ee 46 ae 22 20 
Other terminals* 17 es 33 73 
Wotals © o-s.06s004 2,211 ae 532 316 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Jan. 8, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 88,063 6,840 33,124 28,990 


Pacific seaboard. 14,088 747 569 
Churchill ....... 2,969 $3 
Other terminals* 488 1 7143 2, 522 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Jan. 8, 48: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 84,783 6,828 28,757 22,129 


Pacific seaboard. ” 757 908 307 
Churchill ....... 4,976 of 1 
Other terminals* 381 a's 723 646 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division, 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 10, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1948 1947 1948 1947 

Minneapolis .. ae --. 14,190 16,530 

Kansas City .. 3,030 2,020 6,540 6,210 

Milwaukee ... 30 3,750 4,640 

Philadelphia . "90 150 eee dee 
Week ending Jan. 17— 


Minneapolis .. oi -+- 14,220 17,550 
Kansas City .. 3,060 2,820 6,630 6,690 
Philadelphia .. 60 180 eee eee 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 

States as compiled by the secretary of 

the Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 10, 1948 

(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats abe aime 





Baltimore ...... 3,169 
PRULLAIG ©. 5 ict even 3,776 os ae 
pS DS ee re - 3,205 es we 
New York ...... 3 ve 60 
Philadelphia .... 141 6 aid 
RE icin co» 10,294 6 60 oa 
Previous week .. 11,042 6 60 es 
Jan. 11, 1947 ... 2,697 1,145 1,204 2,133 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal. primary points for the 
week ending Jan. 10, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
. 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis .. 343 139 71 24 5,662 3,754 
Duluth ...... 5 5 752 -- 752 332 
Week ending Jan. 17— 
Minneapolis .. 442 105 119 105 5,405 3,654 
Duluth 18 3 ee sept eee, 288 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 boned of Trade Bldg. 
ansas City, Mo. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oiiice in Minneapolis « 
card file of flour brands used or reg 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














IMPORTANT 
MEMO 


To Millers In 


Southeastern States: 


Call LD, 5, Alva, Oklahoma, for Milling 
Wheat—immediate, prompt and deferred 
shipment (via the Memphis Gateway). 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR CO. 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
HAROLD HARRIS, General Manager 
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that give 
thats hard to beot 
ae 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








. PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST’S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. PAPER MILL AND BAG FACTORY 


WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA * 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


TRADE MARK CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT | | ae a) ae gas sea WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS : et : eee FLOURS 





Cream of the West 7 | = : : erie: . Ms Monarch 


CFoctle Crescent 


Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











IT’S IN THE RECORD f . Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


with i JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
| IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—e~ 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


CANADIAN TORONTO, ONT. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











ROLLED OATS 


oe 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “ForTGaRRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


OATMEAL ; Mutt at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
, Domestic and Export 

- Flour, Feed and-Grain 

Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











ene vse2en°20 
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Chain Competition 


(Continued. from page 42) 


since it lessens the influence of the 
dealer and clerks in persuading the 
housewife’s choice, Their influence on 
the consumer’s choice of brands is 
now nil, if, in fact, they ever had 
any influence. This means that the 
baker must now establish consum- 
er demand before she reaches the 
store if he hopes to gain her prefer- 
ence. This coddling of the dealer 
and the clerks by gifts and discounts 
js no longer an effective means of 
increasing sales. ; 

A leading publication devoted to 
the food field says in a recent issue: 
“Consumers are more exacting and 
demand known brands of food.” Giv- 
en freedom of choice in a self-serv- 
ice store, they will select the mer- 
chandise best known to them by 
brand. 


Raise Advertising Budget 


The dealer rides with the winner 
now, and it behooves the baker who 
expects to grow in his market, to 
raise his sights on his advertising 
budget. It is significant to note in 
passing that the bakers who are 
spending 5% or more of gross sales 
are leading in their markets, while 
those who persist in baiting the deal- 
er or those who are adhering to a 
traditional 1% to 3% of sales for 
advertising, are either static in their 
markets or are losing ground. It 
will be consumer demand from now 
on that. will count. 

And now what about this trend 
toward super-markets as it affects 
the baker? Those of you who visit 
these markets must be impressed with 
the variety and the enticing man- 
ner in which all bakery goods are 
displayed. The bakery division of 
these stores is really something to 
see and to study, and one must be 
impressed with the threat these de- 
partments offer to the wholesale bak- 
er. They are the last word in allure- 
ment to buy. 

The chain store is now a greater 
threat to the wholesale baker than 


_ 


W. E. Long 


DISCUSSES THREAT—In the ac- 
fompanying article, W. E. Long of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, dis- 
cusses the threat of chain store and 
Super-market competition to the in- 
dependent grocer and the wholesale 

er. “The chain store is now a 
Sreater theat to the wholesale baker 
than it ever has been,” he points out. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


it ever has been. They have now 
reached their stride, and, as a chain 
store authority recently said, they 
are now really out for the bread and 
bakery goods trade. He said that the 
volume of business they have had 
was 18%. Their goal is now set for 
30%. This may be a mere boast, but 
this man was sincere in his belief 
that this was really a conservative 
objective, since plans for the ex- 
tension of the super-markets in all 
parts of the country with which he 
was familiar, made this objective 
easily attainable. 

He also said that the policy of 
the super-market operatives was to 


~_| WESTERN GAMADA FLOUR MLS C27 


give the buyer what she wanted, 
whether it was a brand of their own 
or some other baker’s product that 
was in demand. They will not try to 
persuade a woman to take some- 
thing else if she expresses a prefer- 
ence for some known brand. 

He said that the super-market ex- 
ecutives now believe they must estab- 
lish these stores as service institu- 
tions where women can shop and get 
what they have in mind to buy with- 
out influence or pressure to take 
something else. He said that consum- 
er demand would now have right-of- 
way in these stores. They cannot af- 
ford to say that they don’t carry this 


55 


or that which is in demand and hope 
to retain the consumers’ patronage 
as a service institution. 

This is by way of saying, then, 
“If you have consumer demand for 
your products, we will stock them in 
proportion to the demand.” It is ob- 
vious that the baker must blast his 
way to consumer demand for his 
product if he hopes to share in the 
patronage of the super-market. 


Another Problem 


This large volume of trade go- 
ing to the chain store for bakery 
products, poses quite another problem 
for both the baker and the independ- 


as 
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MILLED FROM SELECTED 
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SPRING WHEAT 


ORONTO - CANADA 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
LAKURON 
WORLI 


CABLE ADDRESS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


also Pioneer Feeds 


WIDE Pt? l A k » 
GREAT 
MAITLAND HURON 
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FLOUR ° EHO 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 
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ent retail grocer. How is the retail 
grocer going to brace himself against 
this vigorous competition for bak- 
ery goods sales unless he can fortify 
himself with similar displays, even 
on a smaller scale, with a full line 
of sweet goods, variety breads, and 
staple brands of white bread? 

It seems imperative that he find 
some means of effective competi- 
tion or he will suffer a gradual at- 
trition of his bakery goods sales. 
As his volume is lured away from 
his store, the volume of the whole- 
sale baker will, also, be lessened in 
like proportion as these outlets find 
themselves unable to hold their 
bakery goods sales. 

It becomes a problem for both the 
wholesaler and the retail grocer to 
think about, and if possible, to find 
some Solution. Frankly, I have no sol- 
ution. The more one studies the 
problem, the more one seems to run 
up blind alleys. Manifestly, no indi- 
vidual wholesale baker can supply 
such an all-inclusive line of products, 
and even if he could, he would shut 
out competing bakers from doing any 
business. 

The only thought I have evolved 
from my thinking on the subject. 
is that the wholesale baker bring 
the danger to the attention of the 
retailer and suggest the type of fix- 
tures he needs, the space in his store 
best adapted to an effective dis- 
play, and advise the grocer to ar- 
range for his supplies from the vari- 
ous bakers in his community who 
could best serve him on the various 
items he would need for an effective 
display. 


Research Departments at Work 


There are some bakers who will 
feel that since this is not an im- 
mediate problem, there is no use dis- 
cussing it. Let us remember that 
the chain store does not reach for- 
ward policies on the spur of the mo- 
ment. They have research depart- 
ments constantly studying ways and 
means of increasing their sales on 
bakery goods. They did not reach 
their present position by accepting 
a status quo attitude. 

The question for us to consider, 
it seems to me, is whether they are 
outthinking us. Shall we wait until a 
crisis is upon us before we start 
thinking? What we think today, or 
what we fail to think today, may 
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have some dire consequence in a few 
years from now. 

What I have been trying to say 
then is this: The independent retail 
grocer’s status as an outlet for our 
products is of vital interest to us. We 
must keep our eye on him and note 
carefully any trend in merchandis- 
ing that might tend to threaten his 
elimination. I have tried to bring out 
the trend in merchandising mehods 
that seems today most threatening 
and which, if it grows, as now seems 
probable, is something to watch. I 
have sought to show that this same 
trend establishes a form of competi- 
tion for us, more formidable than it 
has seemed in the past. I have tried 
to point this importance of an ag- 
gressive sales policy to establish con- 
sumer preference for our brands—a 
demand so strong and firm as will 
make an attempt at substitution dan- 
gerous. 

This can’t be done over night, but 
I suggest an unrelenting policy of 
dynamic advertising for the next few 
years, to fix the habit of demand for 
“branded breads” so solidly that chain 
stores and self-service stores, alike, 
must recognize the force of this de- 
mand. 


Consumer Demand Will Count 


It is already late, so let’s begin 
now to recognize the fact that it is 
consumer demand that will count 
from now on and raise our sights 
on advertising budgets and plans. 

I imagine the greatest hope of the 
super-market operator is that the 
wholesale baker will sleep on and 
not wakg@op until it is too late to 
catch the boat. 

Finally, I have posed a problem 
which justifies serious thought as to 
how we may induce the retail gro- 
cer to establish a full line bakery 
goods department as a further re- 
straint on the growth of the chain 
store in drawing to itself a dispropor- 
tionate volume of the total sales of 
bread and bakery products. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods riba ine Co., Limited 


CABLE CODES | 


Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL : WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


Stagr 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























































Write, wire or phone our 
nearest representative or 
contact us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PROOUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 















if Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 















ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 6, Il! 





—————————————— 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
ew York San Fran 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cartes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Carvin Hosmer, Sroute Co. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











School teacher (vacationing in the 
the country): What a strange looking 
cow! Why has she no horns? 

Farmer (cutting himself a chew): 
Wal, some cows we dehorn and some 
cows are born without horns and 
never have any; some cows shed ’em 
and some cows get ’em broke off. Oh, 
there’s plenty of reasons why a cow 
can turn up without horns. But so 
far as this here critter is concerned, 
the reason why she’s got no horns is 
that she ain’t a cow at all—she’s 2 


mule. 
$¢ ¢ 


Mother was hearing little Jimmy’s 
good night prayers: “God bless mom- 
mie. God bless daddy, and make 
Youngstown the capital of Ohio.” 

. “Why do you ask that?” asked 
mommie. 

“Because,” said Jimmy, “that’s 
what I put on my examination paper.” 


¢$¢¢ 


“I’m proud to say I’m a self-made 
man.” 

“You're lucky. I’m the revised work 
of a wife and three daughters.” 


¢¢¢ 


Speaker: Remember, gentlemen, 
that a woman can make a fool of you 
in 15 minutes. I see that you are im- 
pressed. It gives one time to think, 
does it not? 

Voice from the rear: Yeah. About 
those 15 minutes. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
New Clerk: What do you do when 
a customer forgets his change? 
Manager: You tap on the counter 
with a dollar bill. 


¢$¢¢ 
Visitor: My, what pretty hair you 
have, little girl. You get it from your 
mother, don’t you? 
Little Girl: I guess I musta got it 
from daddy; his is all gone. 


¢?¢?¢ 

“That’s a nice hat you’re wearing, 
Jim.” 

“Yeah, Bill, I bought it six years 
ago, had it cleaned four times, 
changed it twice in a restaurant, and 
it’s still like new.” 


e¢¢ 
Farmer: What are you doing up in 
my cherry tree? 
Junior: Well, you have a sign down 
there that says “Keep Off the Grass.” 


ee? 
A much-married Hollywood actor 
was confronted by a gay damsel. 
“Hello, there,” she greeted him, 
“don’t you remember me? Ten years 
ago you asked me to marry you!” 
“Really,” yawned the actor, “and 


did you?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“Where is the population of this 
country the most dense?” 
“That’s an easy one—from the neck 
up, brother.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


How does the motorcycle policeman 
know when people are going too fast? 


If they go too fast for him to catch - 


“them, he gives them a ticket. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN Propucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








. 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists fice hoar® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





ea 





SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
~— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Roctent Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


, Ariz, 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHHLADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: “Donrascy,"'tondon | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | wens 
FLOUR IMPORTERS PIQUE IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C.3 Oable Address: ‘DirLoma," Glasgow 


eee Oy "WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. — 
(E.A.GREEN) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
mE SSSR | Balke Canker f 
AND © ic Cham 
Cory Buildings 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & Co. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Gorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry.”’ London 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow | 


i | 


CG. E. FEAST & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 


Cable Aabrene “*TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCB, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 


Botolph House 
10 Bastcheap LONDON, E. ©. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

L LEITH 


BELFAST 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Maey Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH — 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
: “Pump,” Dundee 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & a JAMES ALLEN & CO. (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOU: FLOUR anv CEREAL PROD 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, IMPORTERS ihc 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 78 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
ANCHOR,” Belfast 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FannEwu,” Liverpool Cable Address: “ 


CRAWFORD & LAW , 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
“Visco” 


Established 1874 Cable Address: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam New York 


jenineiillninadigniits “on 7 eS A . _ 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented iy Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


N.V. E HANDEL 'SVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALBE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,”’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


Bankers: Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““FgLIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMS'TERDAM (C) 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh, Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Zz. 

Cable Address: ae 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


SKANDINAVISK. MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam *“Filourimport” 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


| Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. NEW. YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 

















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLouR 
for Export 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ....-seeeeeees 


Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......ccceseecseees 
New Century Co. ...cseccceccesceccees 
New Bra Milling Co. .....sseeeeeeeces 
New Jersey Flour Milla Co. .......+++. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co...... ees 
Noblesville Milling Co. .........eee00% 


Norenberg & Belsheim .........6.++: 


Norris Grain Co. .....s6+6- cocceces 


North Dakota Mill & Blevator. soccee 


Northern Publishing Co. ........+esee05 
Norton, Willis, Co. ..cecceeeeccccceees 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. .........e+eee08 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......- +++.-Cover 


O'Dowd, Barney J. ocervedcticvccvevcsces 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 


Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ...... eaenes 


Osieck & Co. ..... eeeseccece ecccccccce 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ............ 


Paniplus Company .... 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltda. Cbeccdocce 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros............. 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co. ..secesesececcces 
Peek Bros. ...... er cecccccccccnccesece 
Penn, William, Flour Co. ...... eocccce 


Petersen Oven Co. ...ccceecececccecs 


Pfeffer Milling Co. ........ceeecccecess 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.......ceeeeeees 
Pillman & PHIMIPS ...6.ceeseeseececes 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical 


Quaker Oats Company ........seseeees 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. .....seeeeees 
Red River Milling Co. ......... o6bceee 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. eeeccece 
Red Wing Milling Co. ......... ececeve 
Research Products Co. .........ee00. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 

Richmond Mfg. Co. ......0..+-. eecess 
Riegel Paper Corp. ......... ence 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.... eeeseee 
Robinson Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeeees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Rodent Control Co. ......... ecvcececcs 
Rodney Milling Co. ........ceccecceces 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ......... Cscé6¢0 
Ross Milling Co. ......... eccecceccecs 





Division .....ceeeccceevees 
Pratt, R. GC. .....- eocccccccccceces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling GO. cccccceccces 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ....... eeoscees 
Procter & Gamble ..........0.se008 eee: 


Mwuett, A.. B&B GO. ccccccces Beesece.. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. Pe eee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...... Sb eotce 
Russell Milling Co. ......... PeAa ries 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.............. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation .......... 
RGN 3 TTB os cc ccceccccnce . 
Schneider Bakery Service 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. TTT TTTiTe 
Se Men MO, cates ceces sa e 
Security Milling Co., Inc....... . 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Shevelov, J... J. ceceecscccct ee wedeesiec. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. .............. 


Siebel Institute of Technology ......... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
A aaa Gada os cab We os sesee 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. .............. 
BOOED. @ Ge. cccvccscicss ; 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......... weber 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ......... 
Stanard-Tilton Division prerese’ Miller 
Meee GAD cc eersseccs 
Standard Brands, Inc. ......eessccseeee 
Standard Milling Co. . 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ... 
Stivers, Theo. .....ccceces 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ......... 
Strasburger & Siegel .................. 
GUPRTRGE TIPGER GOs ci ccicccdeccccccccs 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .... 
Strisik, S. R., Co. ........ 
Sullivan & Kennedy ..... 
Swift & Co. ........ 


eee eeeree 
ee eee eeeeere 


Tanner-Hvans-Siney Corp. ........... . 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......cececcccees 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......... 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. ......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. ........cecceeees: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tens GIOIM Ge. oessovecdercecescecs 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......e.eeeceeeess 
Twin City Machine Co. ....... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. ........ 
Union Machinery Co. ........eeeseeeees 
Union Pacific Railroad ............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ... ; 


b 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ...... 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............ 
Victor Chemical Works ......... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ... 
Vie, BP. Cis. @ GR cccisceces 
WOES: BN Gee cc cwedc cutis ccooccece 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland........... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...........eesees 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... eee 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... 


eee 


eee eres seeees 


Walnut Creek Milling Co. ..........+: 


Wamego Milling Co. ............ eccee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .........eeceeees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ...... eee 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. eee 
Western Assurance Co. ........eeeeeees 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ......... Seccccece 
Western Star Mill Co. .........csceees 
Western Waterproofing Co. ...........- 
White & Co. ......... 
Whitewater Flour Mills GO... ceccscccece 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...... eeccecee 
Williams Bros. Co. ...... eeeccccees 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons. pececee eee 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ........... cee: 


Witsenburg, M., Jr. ......... Tovecetore 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........600+5 
WE EF oSE ESD eek 6 os BSS eReveecuee 
Wolf Milling Co. .......cceceeees eevee 
Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd........... evcccece 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 
It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform cciilennié 
‘ Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 
and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your own staff and consultants. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ~ for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Dbl for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 





~ for uniform enrichment 
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|-PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


This price has gone down 


IT COST MORE than a fortune to establish freedom 
in America: freedom of speech, of the press, of 
worship, of the right to self-government. It cost the 


lives of patriots in bloody battles from Bunker Hill 
to Yorktown. 


And through the years, from the Declaration of 
Independence to V-J day, it has often been expen- 
sive to keep these precious freedoms. Yet no matter 


how high the price has been, Americans have always 
been willing to pay it. 


Today the price of freedom is low. You pay an in- 
stallment every time you vote, or serve on a jury, or 
take active part in community affairs, or make a 
real effort to understand America’s problems. 


Low as they are, these payments must be made by 
all of us. For today, as always, freedom is every- 
body’s job. 





